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THE CONCEPT OF ‘THE TRIBE’ IN THE WESTERN 
DESERT OF AUSTRALIA.! 


By RONALD M. BERNDT. 


HE aim of this paper is to consider briefly the use of the term ‘ tribe ’, a generally ; 
b in regard to Aboriginal Australia, more specifically the region broadly labelled 
the ‘ Western Desert ’. 


General 

The term ‘tribe’ is used so widely by anthropologists that at first glance its 
meaning might appear to.be a matter of common agreement. On closer examination, 
however, there is a certain vagueness about it; this is not so apparent when it is 
given empirical substance in ethnographic description, but becomes especially 
noticeable in comparative discussion. Loosely speaking, when we use such a term 
as tribe, or speak of people living in a tribe or under tribal conditions, we imply a 
particular way of life, as constrasted with others sometimes labelled, negatively, 
non-tribal ; this in itself, however, tells us little. Further, the term signifies a 
particular kind of social unit. Reichard? speaks of a tribe as being a ‘ closed 
society,’ with laws and morals applying only to its members. To Radcliffe-Brown,® 
tribes are linguistic, cultural, ideological and structural entities. Fortes states* 
that to speak of the Tallensi as a ‘tribe’ would be to suggest that this possessed 
cohesiveness, and was a territorial, linguistic, cultural and/or political unit ; Evans- 
Pritchard (for the Nuer) defines’ the tribe as the largest political unit in which there 
is a rule of law, having territorial, cultural and linguistic integrity. The notion of 


1‘ Western Desert,’ for the purpose of this paper, refers to the region which extends across 
western South Australia into eastern and north-eastern Western Australia, and includes part 
of the mountainous range country of northern South Australia and Central Australia: part of 
it is illustrated in maps 1 and 2. In using the term ‘ desert’ I am perpetuating a convention 
none of this country is actually ‘desert’ in the narrower sense of the word. 

2G. A. Reichard in F. Boas, ed. (1938: 414). 

*A. R. Radcliffe-Brown in M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-Pritchard (1950: xii, xviii). See 
also Radcliffe-Brown (1913: 144): ‘‘ The tribe is distinguished from its neighbours by possession 
of a name, a language’and a defined territory.” 

*M. Fortes, in Fortes and Evans-Pritchard (1950: 239). 

5 Evans-Pritchard, in Fortes and Evans-Pritchard (1950: 278 e¢ seq.). 
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the tribe as a ‘political unit’ is contested by Radcliffe-Brown on the basis of 
Australian Aboriginal material. Lowie’ contrasts the ‘tribe’ with the ‘state,’ 
the former lacking political organization, government, concerted legal action and a 
power structure. In Linton’s terms,® the tribe in its simplest form is a group of 
bands occupying contiguous territories, having a feeling of unity derived from a 
common culture, frequent interaction, and a community of interest. Murdock 
speaks® of the ‘community ’ as being equivalent to a band, which one takes to be 
a segment of a tribe, and consisting of ‘‘ the maximal group of persons who normally 
reside together in face-to-face association ’—those who habitually camp together 
(also called horde) ; this, he says, is the most typical social group to support a total 
culture, and is politically independent. To Nadel! the terms ‘tribe’ and ‘ people’ 
could be equated with ‘ society ’—indicating an awareness of belonging to the widest 
range of permanent and regular relationship and so of co-activity. The problem 
of obtaining a working definition of the concept of ‘ tribe’ could be seen within the 
more inclusive question of how best to define a society ; this controversial issue 
remains to some extent unsettled, or perhaps the wave of current arguments has 
by-passed it for the time being.” 

There are differences of opinion as regards the political aspect. These various 
statements have, however, certain elements in common, and these are held broadly 
to constitute a ‘tribe’: that is, territorial, linguistic and, up to a point, cultural 
distinctiveness ; general acknowledgement, by the persons concerned, of membership 
in such a unit ; and, probably the crucial point (since the unit involved is a social 
one), interaction ; the tribe, one might say, would be the widest range not just of 
consistent interaction but of more or less regular co-activity. Whether or not one 
speaks in this context of a ‘community’ in the sense of a localized aggregate of 
persons, there are frequent references to what could be called ‘community’ or 
community sentiment in the sense of gemeinschaft. Moreover, it is generally agreed 
that the term ‘tribe’ should be applied only in situations where there is no 
centralization of authority mediated through formally differentiated political and 
administrative structures. In other words, it implies relative simplicity in the 
matter of formal government; a relatively small-scale population ; absence of a 
highly elaborated division of labour, that is, low degree of specialization ; this is 
the negative definition already noted, hinging on the absence (or relative absence) 
of certain features attributed to other types of social unit. 

This broad categorization, although difficult to apply satisfactorily in a number 
of empirical instances,” will do for our purpose here. While it may be composed 

® Radcliffe-Brown, in Fortes and Evans-Pritchard (1950: xviii). 

7R. Lowie (1950: 41, 453-8 and his Chapter 14). 

§R. Linton (1936: 231). 

®G. P. Murdock (1949: 79-85): see also his entry in Kroeber, ed. (1953: 478-9). 

10S. F. Nadel (1951: 184). 

11J. Schapera (1956: passim). 

12In the Eastern Highlands of New Guinea, for example, I have preferred to speak of 
linguistic units rather than tribes ; the widest interactory grouping, from the perspective of any 


one point in this region, cuts across linguistic demarcations. See R. Berndt in K. E. Read 
(n.d.). 
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of a number of segments, variously labelled, the main emphasis is on the tribe as 
the widest membership unit recognized by a group of people as being relevant to 
social living. Let us now proceed to look briefly at what has been said about it in 
regard to Aboriginal Australia. 


Aboriginal Australia 

There has been little systematization of anthropological terminology in this 
field. Most of us have, for instance, become so used to speaking of Australian 
Aboriginal tribes® that we have rarely paused to examine their composition or the 
appropriateness of such a term. In one way, a basic assumption has been the 
invariable presence of tribal organization of a certain kind; and when faced with a 
situation which appears to be different, we have often ignored or minimized the 
divergences in order to retain the term.'* 


Malinowski speaks of the Aboriginal tribe as a social unit characterized by 
name, common speech, custom and territory.15 Radcliffe-Brown?!* talks of ‘ hordes ’ 
(see below) grouped into larger local or territorially anchored units which are tribes, 
the primary distinguishing character being a common language, or dialects of one 
language ; and this is associated with other cultural features held in common. He 
points out, however, that it is “ difficult to decide whether we are dealing with a 
tribe subdivided into sub-tribes or with a group of related tribes.” The tribe, he 
says, is not quite the land-holding group, since it is really the hordes which possess 
territory, the total of such territories defining the territory of the tribe: often tribal 
boundaries are indeterminate ; it is impossible to define the tribe in kinship terms ; 
and the tribe is not a political unit, this being reserved for the horde. Elkin!” defines 
a tribe as consisting of people ‘‘ related by actual or implied genealogy, who occupy 
and own a definite area of territory,’”’ use a common language or dialect, are known 
by a distinct name?® or otherwise claim (or are acknowledged by others as having) 
some sort of separate identity, and share a common cultural background. Elkin 
mentions that such a definition does not fit all empirical cases, and that the important 
test is the linguistic one: but he admits that dialectal variation may occur within 
such a unit. The tribe, he says, is both a linguistic and a territorial group, but it 
is not important economically and politically, although tribal sentiment is vital. 
The basic composition of a tribe entails subdivision into local groups (see below). 


In comparing Elkin’s conception of an Australian tribe with that of Radcliffe- 
Brown, apart from differences in emphasis it is clear that there is basic agreement.?® 


13] have purposely been selective in using sources in this respect, and have restricted 
quotations to a minimum, excluding much of the earlier work and some of the more recent. 

14E.g. W. L, Warner (1937/1958 : 35): this was the case too when I spoke of the Wulamba 
bloc of north-eastern Arnhem Land as a ‘tribe’ (see R. Berndt, 1951: 2). 

15 B. Malinowski (1913: 134), using G. C. Wheeler (1910). 

16 A, R. Radcliffe-Brown (1930: 36-7). 

17 A. P. Elkin (1938: quotations from 1954 edition: 24-48). Up to date, this is the best 
available discussion of the concept of ‘ tribe’ in Aboriginal Australia. 

18 A. P. Elkin (1954: 37) speaks of the difficulty in some cases of obtaining tribal names. 

1° This is true too for other anthropological writers: e.g., P. Kaberry (1939: 184), C. W. M. 
Hart (1930: 170), R. and C. Berndt (1952: 32). 
AA 
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Further, they conform broadly with the general categorization noted above, except 
that in the Australian material the aspect of territorial integrity is viewed in terms 
of a collection of segments called ‘local groups,’ and it is these which are the 
land-owning units. The probably crucial factor of interaction between members of 
a tribe is not explicitly brought out, although it might be inferred from (for example) 
Elkin’s statement on tribal composition, as comprising people related through actual 
or implied kinship. Radcliffe-Brown, however, suggests that this should not be 
taken as a criterion, since kin ties extend over arbitrarily demarcated tribal boundaries. 
It is nevertheless this aspect of interaction, whether or not it is genealogically 
articulated, which I would consider of some importance in any definition of the 
widest social unit—in this case the tribe. The point, then, is to see what significance 
it actually has; and the procedure here will be to take up a number of features 
rather than to present a mass of empirical material. 


Specific , 

The region in question extends eastward from Kalgoorlie, Laverton and Leonora 
as far as Oodnadatta ; and south from the central mountainous core (including the 
Everard, Musgrave, Mann, Tomkinson, Petermann, Warburton and Rawlinson 
Ranges) to the Trans-continental Railway Line, including Lake Phillipson, Ooldea, 
Cundeelee and so on. This part has been called the Great Victoria Desert. In 
addition there is a further stretch extending from the Rawlinsons north-west past 
Lakes Gregory, Nabberu and Carnegie to Wiluna, and to Jigalong near the Great 
Northern Highway, and bounded on the north (beyond the Canning Stock Route) 
by the southern and eastern Kimberleys. For convenience, I am labelling these 
two areas A and B respectively. However, while the population of the greater part 
of this whole region could be referred to broadly in terms of a ‘culture bloc,’ 
divergences stand out more sharply on the western side of area B. Linguistic and 
possibly other cultural differences become more obtrusive, for example, in the 
Wiluna-Lake Disappointment-Jigalong zone. 


The population of this region (that is, A+B) is difficult to assess, because no 
accurate census material is available, and some Aborigines are still moving about 
fairly freely, although within a limited range. For instance, excluding the country 
immediately adjoining the Transcontinental Railway Line, these people go to and 
fro between Ernabella and Giles; Ernabella, Blackstone and the Warburtons; 
Giles and the Warburtons ; Laverton, Leonora and Wiluna and Jigalong, and so on. 
On Map 1, the areas enclosed by broken lines can be said to represent, approximately, 
the social perspective of the Ooldea people in 1941. Within this, several interacting 
zones could be located: for example, Ernabella~Ooldea, Ooldea-Zanthus and so on. 
On Map 2 approximate zones of interaction or relatively intensive communication, 
which inevitably overlap, are shown (rough oval shapes, broken lines). On Map 3 
a further series is indicated; these are relevant to 1957-9. The following figures 
relate to the Aboriginal population as assessed in regions visited in 1957 and 1959. 
Leonora, 46 in 1957, in 1959 an additional 150 (transients) ; Laverton 243 in 1957, 
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in 1959 approximately 250 (probably rising to 300 at times, but with a nucleus of 
about 200) ; Wiluna in 1957, 48; Jigalong in 1957, approximately 185 but possibly 
higher (250+) ; Mulga Queen, 112 in 1957 (nucleus possibly smaller) ; Mt. Margaret, 
20 adults (+-92 children) in 1957 ; Cosmo Newberry (1957), 18+ ; Warburton Range, 
300 to 350 in February 1959, although numbers fluctuate ; at Giles the Aboriginal 
camp contained 30 persons in February 1959, while about 53 were assembled in the 
Petermanns for ceremonies. Officially 130 persons are at the Balgo Pallottine 
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Mission Station. The Aboriginal population of the region including Jigalong, Wiluna, 
Leonora, Laverton, Mulga Queen, Mt. Margaret, Cosmo Newberry, the Warburtons, 
Blackstone Range and Winggalina, the Rawlinsons, western fringe of the Petermanns 
and north as far as Lake Macdonald, is smaller than was sometimes thought in the 
past. The whole area has been drained through the years, so that to-day by far 
the greater number are found around the fringe settlements. The minimum figure 
would be 1,371; but if we assume that there are still some wandering people in 
the Carnegie region, on the southern fringes of the Canning Stock Route, in the 
Rawlinson-Petermann-Blood Ranges and around Lakes Hopkins and Macdonald, 
the maximum for the whole region (excluding Kalgoorlie) might be 2,000 to 2,200, 
but possibly less. Large stretches are almost completely empty. The number of 
semi-nomadic traditionally-oriented Aborigines has been declining for some time, 
and there must be very few to-day. Before European contact the region would 
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possibly have carried at least 10,000 persons.” The population of the whole Western 
Desert must now be less than 3,200; before European contact it may have carried 
18,000 persons. The whole region would cover possibly about 250,000 square miles, 
and would hold to-day only about -oo0128 persons per square mile, or before ‘ white ’ 
contact -007 per square mile. Of course, this reveals nothing of the concentration 
or ‘actual’ density of population within the area. 


The ‘ tribal’ names appearing on the accompanying maps conform with what 
these Aborigines say is the actual position to-day, not what it ought to be nor what 
it necessarily was in the past. The fact that alien pressures have been at work for 
a long time is sufficient to account, to a large extent, for the displacement of groups, 
although it is the contention here that there must always have been some territorial 
flexibility.24 On one hand, in speaking of the situation in the eastern part of this 
region I am referring to field data obtained in 1941 in and around Ooldea,”* and in 
1944 in the Ernabella-Oodnadatta area. On the other hand reference to the western 
sector, within Western Australia and in the vicinity of Jigalong, concerns the situation 
in the early months of 1957 ; for Leonora, Laverton and the Warburtons in 1957 as 
well as in 1959, and for Blackstone-Rawlinson Ranges also in 1959. For the northern 


end of the Canning Stock Route, a survey was made at Balgo Mission Station in 
1958.73 


The first point to be made here concerns so-called ‘ tribal ’ movements throughout 
area A. In 1942 my wife and I published a ‘ tribal’ map referring to that region :*4 
a more simplified version is illustrated here (Map 1), showing only those groups 
which can more or less definitely be said to belong to the Western Desert cultural 
bloc. These are Gogada, Jangundjara, Andinari, Dalia, Bungura, Mangula (or 
Mangunda), Bidjandja, Nangarangu, Mandjindji, Mara, Djalgandi, Murnidja, 
Wongaii, Gugada (Aluridja). For comparison, reference should be made also to 


% This is a very rough estimate, which is not adjusted to allow for any increase in population 
due to ‘ white’ contact, as a consequence of improved maternal and infant mortality rates. 

21 Apart from isolated movements on an individual basis, the north-eastern people were 
drifting into Laverton as far back as 1890-1900, into Ooldea and on to the Transcontinental 
Line by about 1916, and into the station country between Ernabella and Oodnadatta by about 
1919. See N. B. Tindale (1940: 151, 208-10) and (1936: 481-85): for instance, Aborigines 
from Minnie Creek on the Warburton track were coming into Laverton in 1900-1910; R. and 
C. Berndt (see under 1942: 305-7) and (1951: 108 et seq.); A. G. Bolam (1925); D. Bates 
(1939); A. P. Elkin (1940: 295-99), who carried out field work in the Musgraves, Laverton, 
Mt. Margaret and Ooldea regions several years ago, notes this drift. 

The region least affected by alien intrusion is the Rawlinsons; two to three years before 
the establishment of the Giles Meteorological Station, Aborigines in the area normally went 
unclothed. This is not the case to-day. See R. and C. Berndt (1957), (1959). 

22 Anthropological field work was carried out in the Ooldea region in 1941, under the auspices 
of the Australian National Research Council and the Department of Anthropology, University 
of Sydney; some of the results appeared in a monograph, R. and C. Berndt (1942-45). 

23 The three surveys of 1957, ’58 and ’59 were all under the auspices of the University of 
Western Australia, with the support of funds from the Research Grants Committee of that 
University. 

*4R. and C. Berndt (1942: 308-9, 323-28). In this paper I am employing the voiced 
consonants b, d and g, as suggested by A. Capell, in contrast to the use of their unvoiced 
counterparts in Tindale’s rendering. 
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maps published by A. P. Elkin and N. B. Tindale.*® In 1957 the western section of 
this region could be more clearly marked out in these terms ; and Map 2 gives this 
information. Some names noted on Map 1 do not appear here, while additional 
ones are given: Bindubi, Dadura, Dana,2* Dada, Nanana, Nanada, Dalada,?’ 
Tjalaugari, Jarindjara (Jalindjara), Dalagugurala, Dalagadi, Dalabida (see last 
footnote), Marawa (Mara of Map 1), Djalgani (Djalgandi of Map 1),2* Mudalga. 
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With the inclusion of Mandjilijuwa and Mandjilu (probably variations of Mandjindji), 
this possibly includes all such ‘ groups’ which rightly belong to the Western Desert 
bloc, sometimes referred to by those names which have the widest currency: for 
example, Bidjandja(ra), Dalia, Mandjindji, Andinari and Jangundjara.?® Neverthe- 
less it is not possible to draw a hard and fast boundary between them and those 


25 A, P. Elkin (1940: 296), (1931: 60-2): alternative ‘ tribal’ names are also given; N. B. 
Tindale (1940: accompanying map and 200-14). An important omission in our map was the 
Tjadadjara. Since these papers have been discussed in R. and C. Berndt (1942: e.g., 326), 
alternative terms will not be set out again here. Both Elkin and Tindale have referred to 
earlier sources. 

26 These are possibly Tindale’s (1940: 207) Nana or Danadjara, whom he records as being 
around the north-eastern side of Lakes Carnegie and Wells. 

27 It is uncertain which of these may be identified with the Nangarangu ; most probably 
the Nanada, i.e. Tindale’s Nanatadjara (1940: 208). He equates this with Dalabida, although 
we have treated them separately. 

28 T.e., the Tjalkadjara of Tindale (1940: 210), who gives Barduwonga as alternative; he 
notes that these people were driven north-westwards to Darlot after 1900 by pressure from 
Nanatadjara (see above). 

2® Map 2 A sets out a rough distribution of ‘ tribes ’ for the Warburton—Blackstone—Rawlinson 
Ranges, as compiled in February 1959. These are the Dadadara, Dadadjara or Nanadadara 
(i.e., the Dada: possibly also Nanada) ; the Wanadara (said to be extinct now owing to their 
decimation by Dalia who came in from the east and north); the Dalidjara, Dalindjara or 
Dadidjara: the Dalia; the Njinandadara; the Bidandadara (Bidjandja), and the Bindubi. 
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to the west, although each of the following is said to be linguistically ‘ different ’: 
Go:ara,® Go:la, Nara, Djuban, Wanudjara, Wiljara, Badu,** Madu, Biniridjara.* 

In the two maps included here no territorial boundaries are given, since in a 
number of cases the noting of location is more or less arbitrary. This will be obvious 
when, for instance, these maps are compared with those given by Elkin and Tindale. 
Inconsistencies and lack of correspondence are quite noticeable,** even though 
there is some measure of agreement as regards general positioning. This is because 
(a) each name is associated with a constellation of groups which are, or were, 
territorially based; (b) members of these groups are leaving their traditional 
anchorages and moving across to others, or have been halted in the process; (c) 
local groups using such names, in converging on points of ‘ white’ settlement, are 
forcing those in their way to move ; they become estranged from their traditional 
territories, and may or may not establish new bonds with others; (d) where such 
groups have become dispersed through alien impact, as is the case with the whole 
area west of the possible cultural and linguistic break, the location of these names 
represents the position as remembered, not the current ‘reality.’ The actual 
positioning, then, is inexact, although based on native information. In any case, 
members of these named units have been in the habit of moving fairly freely across 
the Western Desert within area A, a little further west than the line shown on Map 2. 
It is possible that such movements occurred prior to European contact ;*5 but most 
certainly, as already noted, constant shifts have taken place since. Elkin, writing 
in 1931,3 notes that Mandjindja (Mandjindji) from the Warburtons were at Mt. 
Margaret, that Everard natives were at Ooldea, and so on. According to Tindale, 
Jangundjara were living in 1933 in their ancestral home about the Musgrave and 
Everard Ranges, but in 1934 some of them were at Ooldea, having come down from 
the Everards in 1917.87 The same writer noted that the Bidjandjara had kept to 
the Mann and the Petermann Ranges, while in 1935 he witnessed the arrival of some 
Nana (our Dana) at the Warburtons from country about Lake Carnegie. At Ooldea 
in 1941°* there were predominantly Mandjindji, Bidjandja, Andinari, Gugada, Dalia, 
Mara, Mangula, Nangarangu, and Jangundjara—all ‘displaced persons.’ There is 
ample evidence to suggest that such movements were fairly frequent. 


%T.e., the Koara of Tindale (1940: 205). 

31 See footnote 28; also D. Bates (1914: 396-7). 

32 T.e., the Mardo of Tindale (1940: 206), near the Canning Stock Route. 

%3T.e., the Birni or Pini of Tindale (1940: 210), west of Lakes Carnegie and Wells. 

34In the Rawlinson region this is not entirely so, and it is still possible to link local sites 
more or less unequivocally with their respective language affiliations. In Map 2 B a specific 
area associated with the Dada can be delineated, although no attempt was made to see it as an 
integrated whole. (The sites in this map are not all accurately placed, since it was not possible 
to visit each one of them ; they are therefore compiled from native directions, without due regard 
to distance from one another.) It seems likely that this was the Dada ‘ home’ area, and that 
these people have been moving out from it for some considerable time now (see, for example, 
Maps 2 and 2 A); conversely, as they have been moving out others have been moving in (see 
Maps 2A and 2 B)—particularly the Dalia and Bidandadara (Bidjandja). 

35 A. P. Elkin (1939: 203), (1954: 27) mentions this point. 

36 During his 1930 survey (1931: 44-73, see particularly 47-9, 60-4). 

87N. B. Tindale (1940: 146, 151). 
38 R. and C. Berndt (1942: 323-27). 
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Now the units known by these names have been called ‘tribes’. Elkin speaks 
of them (known by either the names set out here or variants of these) as “ tribes of 
the Western Group,” characterized by a number of cultural and social organizational 
features.*® He also comments on the numerous tribal names for this region, saying 
that they seem to refer “‘ either to single hordes or to a group of hordes which could 
hardly be regarded as a tribe in the same way as the Aranda or Yantruwanta.” 
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It is difficult, he adds, to fix boundaries and names. He refers to the whole group 
as the “ Aluridja,” or the “ Aluridja community of Western South Australia.” “ 
At Ooldea the similarity of Western Desert culture and social organization was 
noted. Distinctions between groups were not invariably made; an Andinari, for 
instance, might at times identify himself as Bidjandjara. ‘Tribal’ boundaries 
apparently counted for little; they fluctuated, although within a certain range. 
Tindale speaks of these ‘tribal’ groups as occupying ‘discrete’ areas, and says 
“that the distributions are based on physiographic realities.” “* He has treated 


39 A, P. Elkin ees 64). 
A. P. Elkin (1939: PY ees 


“1A. P. Elkin (1954: 

42 R. and C. Berndt (2948 324 Note 40, 327). In this monograph we did speak of tribes, 
but without defining the term 

43 N. B. Tindale (1940 : 150-1). He does preface this statement, however, with the following 
qualification : ‘‘ It might be well argued that the groups called tribes in the Western Desert are 
not of the same political value as those found in other parts of Australia. Careful enquiry . 
suggests that they are equally valid, that the areas occupied are. 
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them as tribes with well-defined boundaries, admitting however that tribal movements 
have taken place. In an indigenous situation, he adds, “in ordinary dry times, 
the tribal limits are rather rigidly defined, and it is only when unusual droughts 
occur that these limits are transgressed by other than native travellers.” Our 
contention on the contrary, in which we are in basic agreement with Elkin, is that 
these groups are not ‘tribes,’ that there are no strict boundaries, that movements 
were relatively frequent, and that what we are faced with is, rather, a cultural and 
social bloc. Before dealing with these points it is necessary to comment further on 
the present situation in settlements in the western part of this region. These settle- 
ments should not be thought of as entirely static ; their inhabitants have retained 
a fair degree of mobility. 

In the Giles (Rawlinson Range) camp there were people who spoke [Jada 
(predominating), Bidandadara, Dalia, Njinandadara and Bindubi (uncertain). All 
of the 53 persons (male, female adults ; adolescents and children) assembled in the 
Petermanns for sacred ceremonies (diyari) were said to be Dada, although others 
were expected to join them. The Warburton Range Mission camp in 1957 and 
1959 contained people who identified themselves as Dalia, Mandjindji (or Mandjindja), 
Tjana, Bidjandja, Nanada, Dada and ‘ Jagana’ (not specifically located; said to 
be north-east of the Warburtons); they spoke of these as language ‘names’ or 
words signifying dialectal variation. But others responded with two or more such 
‘names’, for instance, one claimed to be M[jana-DJalia-JJada; another [Djada- 
Mandjindja, and another IJada-Bidjandja. This double-barrelling was noticed also 
in other camps, and was not merely a matter of citing maternal as well as paternal 
affiliations. 

People in the Laverton camp identified their respective languages as follows: 
Bidjandja-Dalia ; Bidjandja-Nanana-Ialia ; Bidandara-Wolundara-Mandjili ; 
Nanana; Nanada; Dada; MDalabida-Bidamangula-Bidala; MDalada; Malia; 
Tjalia-Bidandara ; Dalia-Dadadara; Dalia-T)ana ; Dalia-lanandara-Bidandandara ; 
Mandjindja ; Mandjilgu-Bidjagu ; Mandjildjara ; Mandjildjara-Dalia ; Mandjilabida 
(Mabida) ; Madjila-Dada; Mandjila-Bidjadi; Mandjiagadi (Gadijuwa-Waruman- 
dirgadi) ; Marawa; Wonu; Widjandja; Widjala; Widjala-Mandjala; Bidjalgu- 
Mandjindji. 

At Mulga Queen, half-way between Lake Carnegie and Laverton, were people 
who gave their respective language names as DJjalia; Dalia-Mandjindja; Malia- 
Madjilgu-Mandjiagadi ; Mandjindja-Wanudjara (probably of the Western Desert 
bloc) ; Wanudjara-Mandjilabagal ; Mudalga (said to be linguistically different to 
Bidjandja, but included in the Western Desert bloc) ; while Madu,*® Wiljara, Djuban 
are placed on the western side of the dividing line. 

44 T shall not go into here the relative degree of sophistication in Australian—European terms 
of the Aborigines in these settlements or camps. But see R. and C. Berndt (1957), (1959), R. 
Berndt (1957b). 

45 W. Douglas (1958: ii-iii) observes that to Kalgoorlie people the Jigalong people are the 
wangka matutjava, ‘those having the word matu (man), and piniritjara because they use the 


word piniri (run), a word which is not used in the south ’ (see our Biniridjara). Note Wiljara= 
wilurava (west). 
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At Mt. Margaret, the small native camp was occupied by Dada and Nanada. 

At Leonora there were Djalgani, Go:la (or Gulu: north of Mulga Queen or near 
Lake Darlot) ; Go:ara (near Laverton) ; Nara (north of Leonora); Dalia; Dalaba 
(possibly Dalada : close to the Warburtons) ; Dalabida ; Dalabida-Go:ara ; Dalabida- 
Mabida ; Mandjindji. 

At Wiluna there were Badu (around Lake Carnegie) ; Biniridjara-Budidjara 
(north-east of Wiluna) ; Mandjilu; Mandjila; Mandjildjara; Mandjilijuwa (the 
last four being differentiated). 

Excluding names used for those people to the western side of the dividing line, 
because we have not enough linguistic and cultural material concerning them (and 
it is doubtful that this could now be obtained in sufficient detail to be really 
satisfactory),“* it seems that these have little more than linguistic significance. 
Certain words, however (in slightly varying forms), do appear to be quite frequently 
used as labels to distinguish one speech community from another. That is to say, 
there is relative consistency ; not just any word is used to point to this classification, 
but the selection is made within a particular range. This infers the recognition of 
a common language, with dialectal variation. In other words, we might legitimately 
assume that there is a common awareness of belonging to a cultural and linguistic 
unit, over and above the smaller groups signified by these names, even though the 
actual span of that wider unit is not specified. 

The name Bidjandja(ra) is based on the stem bida = go; -dja(ra) = having ; 
that is, those people who use bdida (or bidja) to refer to the action of ‘ going.’ 
Bidandara, Bidandandara, Bidjadi, Bidjagu, Bida-mangula, Bidala, Widjandja, 
Widjala, Bidjalgu, are variant forms.*? Mandjindja (or Mandjindji) is based on 
the word mandjir = get; -dja(va) = having; that is, those people who use the 
word mandjir to refer to the action of ‘ getting ’: here too, of course, there are variant 
forms.** The same is the case with names beginning with IJa- or Nan-.*® Elkin 


‘¢ For instance, dominant cultural and social traits from the east—i.e., from the Western 
Desert bloc properly—are gradually being superimposed in these areas; what appears to be 
similar to-day, then, may not have been so before the establishment of European settlement. 

47 W. Douglas (1958: ii) remarks that the Warburton Range people ‘ nickname ’ a dialect 
found around Ernabella ‘‘ wangka yankuntjatjara,”’ ‘the language having the word yankuntja 
(meaning ‘came’)’.. This is the Jangundjara of Map 1. Douglas states that ‘the Ernabella 
folk label the Warburton dialect wangka pitjantjatjava, because they use pitjantja instead of 
yankuntja at the Ranges.’ This is our Bidjandja. (Bida actually refers to movement either 
towards or away from, i.e., either ‘come’ or ‘ go,’ according to context.) 

48 Douglas (1958: iii) notes this, adding that speech-variant groups are called e.g., wangka 
mantjintjatjara ‘those having the word mantjintja (to get): Mankuntjatjara, or Mankulatjara 
aes being the present tense form of the verb ‘ to get’). See our Mandjindji, Mandjindjara, 


** R. and C. Berndt (1944: 49-80); R. M. Trudinger (1943: 205-23): this writer treats 
Bidjandjara as a dialect of the Luritja (Elkin's Aluridja) language group. A common language 
for this whole region has been suggested by A. Capell (1937, A. P. Elkin, ed.: 47), (1956), and 
W. Douglas (1955: 216-29), (1958). Douglas speaks of the Western Desert language as spreading 
across the “‘ desert areas ’’ of South and Western Australia including the Great Victoria Desert 


and the Gibson Desert, and the central west of the Northern Territory: there being a number 
of dialectal variations of this language throughout the vast area over which it is spoken (ibid. : 
i-iii, 120). He also calls the dialect of the Warburton Range area wangka nga:nyatjara, ‘ the 
speech having the word nga:nya for ‘this’.’ (I.e., our Dana.) 
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mentions this practice, referring to the Wonga-Djjidji, “ the language of the people 
who say djidjt for little child,” and Tindale also discusses it. 

Without further demonstration, we can say: (1) that an area may be 
distinguished linguistically," as embracing the whole Western Desert to the dividing 
line set out on Map 2; the possibility of pushing this line further west must await 
further data. As far as the north-western corner of this region is concerned (beyond 
the Djadura and Dana), we must consider Map 3 and its discussion below. There 
is no one name recognized by the people themselves as covering that entire region. 
(2) That a great deal of movement among local groups has taken place ; one question 
here is the significance of local group ‘ country’ and anchorage. (3) That the names 
used in this region, and usually called tribal names, are actually not such in the 
sense of the term as discussed above. They are ways of classifying groups of people 
according to dialect variations. This is done without emphasizing local ‘ anchorage,’ 
and has no direct territorial significance. The practice, however, is consistent, and 
one inference which may be drawn is, as mentioned, the acknowledgement of 
belonging to a wider (undefined) linguistic and cultural unit. The question arises 
concerning the further significances of such classification. 


Before continuing, let us consider Area B (Map 3). This map gives the present- 
day (1957) ‘tribal’ perspective of people at Jigalong. Actual representatives of 
such groups in the camp will be noted below ; but names to the west and north-west 
were known through, one assumes, social intercourse with ‘ white’ settlements, for 
example, Port Hedland, where people from a number of different areas are likely to 
meet. How extensive this range of knowledge was prior to European contact is 
another matter. Most of these group-names to the west and north-west have been 
recorded also by other writers.52 Walmadjeri (or Walmajeri),** Waneiga®4 and 


50 A. P. Elkin (1939: 203), (1954: 40); N. B. Tindale (1940: 142-3). The latter remarks 
that “in the Western (or Great Victoria) Desert the terms of enquiry ‘ what is it ?’ (‘nanata-), 
(‘ngana-) and (‘nga:da-) are utilized to make names such as Nangatadjara, Ngadadjara, etc.” 
See Douglas’ = iii, 15) comments cn variant forms of the word ‘ this’ from which dialect 
names are deriv 

51 It could be said, speaking broadly, to be culturally and socially homogeneous: A. P. 
Elkin (1931), {1939 (1954), R. and C. Berndt (1945). Some use was made of Ooldea material 

in the 1957 University of W.A. survey of the. western sector, to see how far it was broadly 
patti set ; with certain modifications and elaborations (not discussed here), it could be said to 
be relevant for the whole region: differences, however, became more apparent in fringe areas 
like Mulga Queen and Wiluna and possibly at Leonora. 

52 Sources prior to Tindale’s statement (1940) will not be listed: our Ingadi is his Inga:da 
(204) ; our Djalendi his Talaindji (z10); our Guwari, possibly Tindale’s Djiwali (202); our 

Gurama his Kerama (204) ; our Indjiban, his Indjibandi (203) ; our Daluma conforms with his 
(208), as do our Gariera (204), Nanamada (or Njanumada) and Manala (207, 206); our Tala, 
his Derla (208). In this section of the map, Dawadu (said to be affiliated with Nanamada; but 
it is possibly a sub-tribe of the Karadjeri, the inland Naurdu referred to by Radcliffe-Brown 
(1930: 341)) and Nanu (or Ninu) are not mentioned; relative positioning is known, but 
little else. Manala (said to be mixed with Djuwali) is localized by E. Worms (1937 A. P. Elkin, 
ed.: 164), P. Kaberry (1939: map) and A. P. Elkin (1933: 44). 

53 E. Worms (1937 in A. P. Elkin, ed.: 164) locates the Walmadyeri near Fitzroy Crossing 
and south into the desert. P. Kaberry (1939 : map) puts the Wolmeri south of Christmas Creek, 
as does A. P. Elkin (1933: 44). Tindale ine: 214) speaks of the Wulumari. At Birrundudu 
(1945) we heard Walmadjeri. 

54 Mentioned by P. Kaberry (1939: map): not noted by Tindale (1940). 
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Wailbri (Walbiri) were met with by the present writer in the Birrundudu area, 
Northern Territory ; members of the first two of these were said to have travelled 
along and near the Canning Stock Route, although not in recent years.*® 












MAP 3 
*‘Tribel' names in brackets were recorded by Miss R. Fink 
Guring field work in the Upper Murchison, 1956-57; see 

also N. B. Tindale (1940: map). They are not necessar- 
ily within the pogoanstsee of Zietlons see le, and are 
not discussed in the body of this paper: ey are in- 
cluded here to give balance to the eribal* picture 
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The groups around Jigalong and Lake Disappointment are noted in accordance 
with present-day positiening : and it is almost certain that the same sort of displace- 
ment has occurred here as elsewhere. For instance, Tindale (1940: 210) places the 
Djargudi (as Targudi) north-west of Lake Disappointment, but does not mention 


55 See R. and C. Berndt (1942: 328) for reference to trade routes, and contact with the 
North-West. In our recent survey, we heard no mention of the Waiugari (the Waiangara of 
Tindale). The be ergy: one and Waneiga we met at Birrundudu in 1944-45 were vaguely 
acquainted with what they called the southern ‘ mc orl Some Aborigines at Jigaiong 
knew the eight subsection terms used in the Eastern berleys and in the western central part 
of the Northern Territory, and how to correlate these with their own four term section system. 
A few people at Mulga Queen also knew four male and four female subsection terms, but not the 
other four male-female pairs. During March 1958 a preliminary survey was made of the Balgo 
area, south of Sturt Creek and near the head of the Canning Stock Route. There we met members 
of the Walmadjeri, Guguda and some other associated units: a number of these people under- 
stood and were relatively fluent in what has sometimes been called, generally, Bidjandjara. 
This region will be discussed in a forthcoming study. For the present, it is sufficient to note 
the linguistic (and also partly cultural) connection between these northern people and those of 
the Great Victoria Desert proper. , 
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the others (Njiabali, Wanman, Guradjara,5* Gadudjara, Nanadjara and Giadjara). 
Those on the eastern and south-eastern side of the Stock Route had spasmodic social 
intercourse with groups in the Warburton—Rawlinson area, and from our brief 
investigations at Jigalong it would appear that there were both linguistic and cultural 
links. On the western side, however, this is more difficult to discern because there 
are few remaining members of what were apparently the original local groups. Desert 
natives from around the Canning Stock Route have moved into the Jigalong Mission 
area. Whether the Mandjildjara from that part of the desert are the same as the 
Mandjindji (or Mandjindjara) of the Warburtons and elsewhere is not known, 
although linguistic similarities were noticed. 


The Jigalong Mission station camps contained predominantly Gadudjara and 
Mandjildjara, particularly the latter. In addition there was a sprinkling of Njiabali, 
Djargudi, Wanman, Giadjara (said to be linguistically similar to Gadudjara) and 
Budidjara (some Budidjara were identified with Djargudi, others with Milamada). 
One Nanamada (or Njanumada) was noted, and one Mandjildjara added that he 
was ‘really Walmadjeri’. The situation for the Canning Stock Route area would 
seem to be similar to that described for Area A. Before we can speak of some of 
these groups, east and south-east of the Canning, as belonging to the Western Desert 
cultural bloc, more research is necessary ; but on the evidence we have the linkage 
seems fairly close. 


Local Groups 

We can now return to our original theme, to discuss some of the queries which 
have been raised. For this purpose it is necessary to consider what has been called 
in Australia the local group. I have drawn attention elsewhere®’ to the distinction 
which should be made conceptually between local group (or clan) and horde. It is 
true that although formally distinguishing between the two, many writers on the 
Australian Aborigines (including myself)5* have tended in description to slip into 
the habit of speaking as if they were identical. It is most apparent in such expressions 
as ‘horde country,’ which suggests that the horde is not just a land-occupying but 
also a land-holding unit—obscuring the fact that it is not normally the horde as 
such, but its (usually) patrilineal core which is concerned here. 


Radcliffe-Brown speaks of the ‘ horde’ as an important local group,®* composed 
of persons owning certain territory with fixed boundaries, and possessing rights 
over it. Membership of a horde is, Radcliffe-Brown says, determined in the first 
place by descent, children belonging to the horde of their father ; the horde may be 
exogamous ; it includes male members who belong by birth and descent, unmarried 
girls who belong by birth and descent, and married women who have become attached 


56 There is a possibility that this is a remnant of the Karadjeri (see Tindale, 1940: 204 
and Elkin, 1933: 44). 

57 R. Berndt (1955: 101, 105, note 6), (1957a@: 346-51). 

58 This is noticeable in the preliminary report on fieldwork at Ooldea (1942: 143-4; 327, 
1943: 371-4). 
5° A. R. Radcliffe-Brown (1930: 35-6). 
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to the horde through marriage ;® each horde is independent and autonomous, acting 
as a unit in its relations with other hordes ; and these hordes are grouped into larger 
units—as tribes. It is obvious that Radcliffe-Brown is really dealing with two 
different kinds of social unit, which he does not usually specify but which are implied 
in his discussion. That he was not entirely clear on the point can be seen in his 
treatment of Kariera groupings :*! towards the end of his monograph he refers to 
“‘ hordes or local groups,” ® at the same time speaking of a man’s obtaining a wife 
from a horde other than his own. 

Elkin, however, does draw a defimie distinction here. He speaks of the local 
group as being “ideally an enlarged family, consisting of a man and his living 
descendants in the male line’; this is a local patrilineal clan, exogamous, usually 
patrilocal,** women being obtained in marriage from other local groups; “‘ the 
former constitute a clan, but the total group does not ; it is frequently referred to 
as a horde.” ®5 In some cases the local group is also a distinct totemic clan.** 


We can accept Elkin’s demarcation of local group (or clan) from horde. From 
that point we are interested in knowing more about the composition of these two 
units, to throw some light on the larger unit which has commonly been called a 
é tribe ’. , 

It should be emphasized that the material under consideration refers to displaced 
persons; it concerns Western Desert Aborigines who have come into contact 
situations, and can no longer be described as truly semi-nomadic hunters and food- 
collectors. Those days have almost gone, and only a very few can be said to follow 
the ‘ traditional’ way of life. Nevertheless, there is enough evidence on the subject 
to provide a basis for discussion here. 


‘In this whole region®’ there is a bias toward patrilineal descent, and a desire 
that a child should be born at. or near a particular sacred site, or constellation of 
such sites, with which his father is closely associated, to facilitate inheritance of 
his totemic affiliations. In this respect, it is a certain stretch of territory and its 


© P. Kaberry (1939: 136) has taken up this point, remarking: ‘‘ He (i.e., Radcliffe-Brown) 
seems to imply in this statement that the women actually adopt the hordes of their husband 
and therefore his territory as their own. If this is so, then it would not apply to the Forrest 
River, East and South Kimberley tribes. The same writer (Radcliffe-Brown) is more correct 
when he makes the point that, ‘the woman seems to have retained something of her rights to 
her country ’.’”’ However, Kaberry herself defines a horde as “ the patrilineal group of men 
and women who own a stretch of territory, though some of them may be living elsewhere.” 

*1 Radcliffe-Brown (1930: 59, 63, 208). 

*? Radcliffe-Brown (1931: 437-9, 447)- 

* Radcliffe-Brown’s confusion on this matter led to Kroeber’s misinterpretation of the 
horde-local patrilineal ‘clan’ concepts; see for example A. L. Kroeber (1952: 215). 

64 Where traditionally-oriented Aboriginal life is concerned, and particularly where the people 
involved are pore ypeccins A it is difficult to speak conclusively of ‘ residence patterns’ in the 
usual sense. Generally, however, it is viri-local with a patri-local emphasis. In fringe areas, 
and where alien impact has been intense, the change is toward neo-loca' ‘ residence,’ the term 
‘residence’ now assuming some meaning in relation to permancy. 

688A. P. Elkin (1954: 44-8). 

$6 A. P. Elkin (1954: 80). Ursula McConnel (1930: pred also points out this distinction, 
and speaks of each local horde as consisting of members of the local clan, plus women of other 
clans who have married into the clan, minus women of the clan marrying into others. 

*7R. and C. Berndt (1942: 327, 143-4; 1943: 370-4). 
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associations which are important. Usually it is not only one site and the country 
immediately surrounding it which are involved, but more often a number of sites, 
the majority having totemic connections. Thus the area in question may vary 
considerably in size and in totemic complexity. A child born at one place within 
that territory inherits, so to speak, all the totemic aspects linked with it. One 
totemic ancestor, object, or action (or sequence of actions) attributed to that being 
may be emphasized ; but the rest is implied. Although only one waterhole, soak 
or rockhole may be mentioned in relation to a given person the inference is that 
others, as well as physiographic features like hills, stones, sand dunes and so on, 
are connected with it: and it is these which in totality make up the ‘ country of 
one’s birth ’.*8 (I am not considering conception totemism in this context.) The 
most important site economically is normally given prominence, usually a watering 
place ; it is not always the actual birth-site which is important, but the fact that it 
takes place within the territory or constellation of sites associated with the principal 
waterhole. Mentioning the waterhole at which he was born a person may say, 
“ That’s my gabi, my country ”; this is his most important tie with the land, and 
he is not as a rule articulate concerning any larger territorially based unit. 

The whole Western Desert is criss-crossed with the meandering tracks of ancestral 
beings, mostly though not invariably following the known permanent and 
impermanent waterhole routes. Actually, as far as the major totemic or ancestral 
beings are concerned, there are not many: Baba (dog), Minari (mountain devil), 
Gabidji (small wallaby), Jjanamara (mallee hen) Njirana (ancestral man), Julana 
(ancestral man, or penis of Nijirana), Gungaranga (Seven Sisters), Wadi Gudjara 
(Men-Two ; two goanna men), Malu, Gunjala and Djudju (kangaroo, euro and a 
species of bird), Waiuda (oppossum), Geniga (native cat), and so on. There are, 
of course, many others, who have smaller tracks ; consequently their ritual significance 
is not so pronounced. 


$8 When a person’s local affiliations are being noted only one gabi (water) or site may be 
Frye. but frequently the whole range of important places within local group territory is set out. 
to themselves middle-aged and other adults, particularly, all through these areas, would 
not usually restrict themselves to mentioning just one site-name. It was only when they were 
discouraged from giving more, for example by younger persons sitting nearby, who knew enough 
about ‘ white ’ people to assume they were not interested in dwelling on such details, that they 
desisted. Ina number of cases they pointed out that the sites they were listing belonged together, 
or were ‘company ’. 

For instance, take the case of Mudju, an adult male, Dada dialect, of the wanambi (mythical 
snake) cult totem, who came from the Warburtons but is now living at Laverton: the list goes 
like this—Winbil, Muril, Djalwaldjalwal, Midu, Ililjara, Gali. Or Wuringa, an adult female, 
of the malu (kangaroo) cult totem, also from the Warburtons, Dalia; Judurina, Nargal, 
Dulgudulgona, Gululura ; her husband Mo:dina from the same broad country but of a different 
local group, having uanudi (turkey) cult totem, listed Warudara, Wadargara, Walgugudara, 
Bandameru (the main site), Bawaldjara, Gunamuldja. Both are now at Laverton. 

Wiljba, an old man of the Mandjildjara dialect at Jigalong (1957), having the wadi gudava 
(men/two) as his cult totem, listed the site-names of his local group situated north-east of the 
Canning Stock Route: Djundudjundu, Walalamba, Dugurga, Gadudi, Njibilba, Mamunara, 
Gugabalju, Gadadjilga, Djimbarina, Djindidjindi, Gudjiwari. An adult female, Njawara, also 
Mandjildjara, having the ngajinangalgu (? ngalgu—eat) cult totem, listed the following local sites 
associated with herself (all situated east of the Canning Stock Route): Bidu, Milagudu, Walaula, 
Jadudi, Jabir, Biridi, Wigudjabei, Mingaga, Bulburba, Junabei, Dugulan. 
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Because of the wide area covered by some ancestral or totemic beings, and 
because each is linked with a number of waterholes, several waterholes and their 
immediate vicinity will therefore have associated with them the same ancestral 
being. Although the ‘ country’ in which a person is born is in a sense unique, and 
is connected (ideally) with all members of the patrilineal descent group, the totemic 
associations are not—although the actions performed by that particular ancestor, 
either alone or in conjunction with others, are. It is the ancestor and his actions 
which are enshrined by that group and which, when viewed in relation to the whole 
chain of sites connected with him or her, constitute the total mythology. Each 
group holds in custody part of this myth and the ritual relevant to it. 


Those persons united by common patrilineal descent, who share a given site 
or constellation of sites, constitute the local group ;** this is the land-owning group, 
with special spiritual and ritual ties, of which the land itself represents the most 
obvious, most enduring, and most consistently visible, tangible focus. Executive 
powers are almost entirely in the hands of initiated males, who control, and possess 
the right to perform, the major totemic rituals relevant to that group and various 
other religious activities. The female members of such a group move out of it at 
marriage, but are expected to maintain spiritual and emotional ties with their 
‘country’; they do not relinquish their totemic affiliations. We may therefore 
speak of this local unit as a patrilineal descent group. Its male members have the 
most active associations with their country and all it stands for, and with their 
wives form a relatively closely knit body. 

The local group is associated with one or more ancestral beings ; and this fact 
entitles its members to participate in the system of ritual and myth (totemic cult 
lodge) which is connected with such a being(s), and which a number of local groups 
hold in common in virtue of their ‘ ownership’ of certain sites along the track(s) 
of that being(s). This system of ritual and associated beliefs is usually referred to 
as patrilineal cult totemism.” The cult totem is of central importance in this 
arrangement.7!_ As the focus of collective action on the part of male members of 
of a number of local groups, it is the symbol of a relatively wide religiously based 
social and cultural unit. Not all such groups necessarily collaborate directly in 
undertaking this sort of activity. Since most of these totemic-mythological tracks 
extend, in all directions, beyond the areas shown in Maps 1 and 2 (and to a certain 
extent into part of that region dealt with in Map 3), not all members of the relevant 
local groups would be likely to come into face-to-face contact. But the Aboriginal 
assumption is that all those sharing a common totem do in effect constitute a unit ; 
and this is translated to some extent into actuality in contact areas: for example, 


** It is territorially based ; but the local group country is defined not by boundaries explicitly 
demarcating it from similar units, but by the actual sites connected with the ancestral being and 
his acts. Such territory is, ideally, unalienable; but members of other local groups are not 
debarred from entry, or from hunting game or ‘collecting food within its precincts, although 
they may be denied access to a sacred site where objects of ritual use are stored. 

7A. P. Elkin (1954: €.g. 143-52). 

1 R. and C. Berndt (1943: 374). 
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at Ooldea,” at Laverton and so on, where members of widely flung local groups of 
the same totem may at times be present in the same camp or settlement: they are 
of ‘ one country,’ ‘ one djugu (djugur, dugu or duma) ’—irrespective of their particular 
local group ; they are members of the cult. Generally speaking, however, the local 
groups forming a religious unit are contiguous: but this is not a closed unit in the 
sense of being restricted to a specifically defined section of the common ancestral 
track. It is. flexible enough to include, conceptually, more distant local groups 
having the same totemic identification. This flexibility was a decided advantage. 
if not a necessity, since the people involved were semi-nomadic, fairly frequently 
on the move, and any one male member in his life-time would probably have travelled 
over a relatively wide region. 

The religious unit, that is those males constituting the cult, or ‘lodge’ as Elkin 
has called it, is the widest acknowledged social unit. Some of its members meet 
together seasonally for common action in ritual and ceremony, and during the inter- 
vening periods carry out ritual acts particularly relevant to the individual local 
group, but of benefit to the larger religious unit generally. Usually several such 
units (of varying size) meet to perform rituals, and with them are their womenfolk. 
Often an appropriate sacred site is chosen; but just as frequently, especially in 
regard to places like Laverton, Jigalong and so on, it is merely a matter of settling 
on a convenient meeting ground. Various local and cult-totem groups are 
represented ; further, the composition of such a gathering in terms of personnel 
varies from one ceremonial occasion to another. But if we were to use the term 
‘group’ to refer to all of those people, both males and females, meeting at such a 
time for the specific purpose of carrying out certain broadly stipulated actions, 
while recognizing that it had no permanency beyond the period loosely allocated 
for the performance of the ritual (which might vary considerably from year to year), 
then we can draw the following conclusion. This transient ‘group’, involving 
members of both sexes in fairly regularized co-activity, all having (as it were) a 
common basis for action, sharing a common culture, could be termed a ‘ society ’. 
This point will be brought up again presently. 

Now, at Ooldea in 1941 there was still a tendency, when a birth was impending, 
for the prospective parents to travel back to the husband’s paternal country, although 
it was not possible to estimate just how often this took place. It must be much 
rarer to-day, if only because Aborigines are now discouraged from wandering over 
large stretches of country north of the Transcontinental Line. At Laverton, Leonora, 
Mulga Queen and Jigalong in 1957, although some attention was still paid to this 
as an ideal it did not seem to conform with actual behaviour ; an increasing number 
of children are acknowledged to have cult totems different to those of their fathers.” 

7 Cf. R. and C. Berndt (1942: 143-4). 

78 The following are brief examples, both from Laverton. Mandjina, born at gabi Wirguran, 
near the Warburtons, Dada dialect, had wadi gudara as his cult totem; his father (dead) came 
from gabi Banamaru, in the same local group; his mother (dead), Dada, from the Rawlinsons, 


had the dingari (a ceremonial song-dance sequence associated with the Gadjeri (or Gunabibi, 
Kunapipi) cult: see R. Berndt, (1951) as her cult totem, but Mandjina did not know her ‘country’. 


(Footnote continued on next page.) 
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Even in the Rawlinsons in 1959 this divergence was noticeable, although the Dada 
of this region seemed to place more emphasis than any other dialect group we are 
discussing on the significance of a traditionally defined stretch of territory—or at 
least on the association of specific sites with the Dada rather than with any other 
dialect group.” Because local groups have been more or less constantly on the 
move, in many cases, both past and present, the important point seems to have 
been birth along the cult totem track of the father’s totem, rather than at the specific 
waterhole or patrilineal local group ground. It is obvious that there has been a 
weakening of the tie with the particular local site, in the narrowest sense, but not 


[Continuation of footnote 73.] 


His wife Janangari was born at Malubidi (the central site within her local group), near the 
Warburtons, spoke Nanada, and had maiu (kangaroo) as her cult totem; her father, Garaba, 
was born near the Warburtons, at Ganga (within the country of another local group; part of 
Ganga is malu cult totem country, and another man named Djinalu, who belonged there, spoke 
Widjandja-Mandjindja: but see Map 2 A), had wadi gudara as his cult totem and spoke Wana 
(Wanadara) ; her mother, Wamin, was born at gabi Dugada near the Warburtons, spoke Nanada 
and had the cult totem of ngindaga (varanus, parenti goanna). 

Badeii, born in Wo:dud local group country at Babil waterhole (north of Minnie Creek), 
has waru (fire) cult totem and speaks Dalia; his first wife Juruy was born at Jabi Wada, 
north-east of the Warburtons, spoke Dalia, and had dalgu (little rat) as her cult totem ; his second 
wife, Gildi, was born at gabi Mo:a, south of the Warburtons, had the mir bird as cult totem, 
and spoke the Nanana dialect. A son of Badeii and Jurun, named Winin, was born at Mindjina 
(Limestone, north of Cosmo Newberry), spoke Dalia and had mganamara (mallee hen) as cult 
totem. His wife Manadji, whose local group could not be identified, had malu as cult totem. 
Gildi’s father (dead) came from the Warburtons (local group and dialect unknown), and had 
biva (moon) as cult totem; her mother (dead) had the marava (small wombat) for cult totem, 
but her local group country and dialect could not be recalled. 


74 For instance, Gawingawin gave his birthplace as Labagu, near Lake Christopher on the 
north-western side of the Rawlinsons, and has as his cult totem. wanmala (see R. and C. Berndt, 
1943: 127-9). His wife Nalabandja was born at Guniabidi, west of Mt. Fanny, and has gunia 
(carpet snake) as her cult totem. Their children all have cult totems different to their father : 

ja (daughter), born at Jiringan in the Petermanns, has malu (kangaroo); Munjungu 
(daughter), born at Warako:na at Giles, has the wadi gudara; Dijibiri (son), born at the same 
per as Munjungu, has the same cult totem. Gawingawin’s father’s brother’s son (?) Djinagadaru, 

at Jandjunbi, near Lake Christopher, has gunia as his cult totem. The latter’s brother 
Guganjiri, also born at Jandjunbi, has the same cult totem; his wife, Djigadi was born at 
Dudjurugu, near Jandjunbi, and has as her cult totem ‘two boys and emu metamorphosed as 
red ochre.’ Djinagadaru’s wife Adjuna, born at Gunanbiri (near Mt. Fanny), has gulgu (red 
honey from mulga) cult totem. 

Dadidjara, a ceremonial leader born at Warabuju (Pass of the Abencerrages), has waiuda 
(oppossum), while his three sons and one daughter were also born there and have the same cult 
totem. Their mother, Badjunina, was born at Dudjurunu (site of emu metamorphosed as red 
ochre, two boys, and walgu, quondong or wild peach cult totem). 

Djalilaman was born at Wonana (sandhill country between Blackstone Range and Giles) 
on the Niirana (ancestral being) track: his wife Manguda was born at Biduna, east of Lake 
Christopher, and has gunia ; their daughter and son were both born at Wonana on the Nijirana 
track. Jabuboi, a ceremonial leader, was born at Manuri, north-west of the Rawlinsons, on 
the Nijirana track. His two wives (full sisters), Wonubai and Nabarula (subsection term, but 
commonly used in place of her personal name), were both born at Wirindjara (Glen Cumming, 
Kathleen Range) and are Gungaranga (Seven Sisters chased by Nijirana); the two daughters 
of Wonubai, Imala and Agajiri, were both born at Wirindjara, Gungaranga cult totem; the 
three sons of Nabarula, Djuandjuan, Wudawuda, and Niljaba, were also born at Wirindjara and 
are Njirana. Djuandjuan’s wife Njilbawa was born at Badubiri, joined with Wongarin (also 
associated with the Njirana and the Gungaranga), but has the badubiri (swallow) for cult totem. 
Their daughter Jaramuna, born at Wongarin, has the Gungaranga as cult totem. 

Djubarula (also subsection term), born in the Ri:ra country west of Lake Christopher at 

, has the wanmala as cult totem. His wife Nunudja, born at Duduru, north of Jirija 
(northern side of Rawlinsons), has the ‘two boys’ cult totem; their three daughters and one 
small son were all born at Jirija and also have the ‘two boys’. 
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with the cult totem track: and according to genealogies it would appear that this 
is not just a result of alien contact.”5 But the fact of having a cult totem relevant 
to the father’s local group is sufficient to endorse (in a fictional sense) the tie with 
that group.”* A further reinforcing factor is the preference for marrying women of 
the same cult totem as oneself :?? the local group is exogamous, but the wider 
religious unit is not. Inheritance of the same cult totem from both parents influences 
a man’s opportunities of becoming a yuraidja (or camp ‘ owner’): in other words 
the leading representative of his local group, with no formal hindrance to block him 
from becoming a ritual leader of the religious unit. 

People now. living in settlements on the fringe of the Western Desert return 
only infrequently to their ‘countries’. In fact in the Laverton camp, composed 
predominantly of people who have come from the north and north-east, towards 
and around the Warburtons, very few had returned for even a brief visit ; those 
questioned in 1957 and 1959 on this point were adults, both male and female. To 
a lesser extent such was the case too at Ooldea in 1941. This is not to say that 
those links have been entirely severed ; as far as we can gauge, in many cases feeling 
is still strong for their country, the territory of the local group. As was noted in 
reference to Ooldea (and it still holds good to a large extent to-day as regards such 
places as Laverton), what could be called their ‘ spiritual camps’ are those at or 
near which they were born—which may be a considerable distance from the so-called 
home-camp to-day. The sacred objects incised in conventional symbolic patterns 
serve to remind them of those ties with the mythological sites; ceremonies are 
performed in waterhole sequence ; songs are sung and actions performed re-enacting 
what a particular ancestor did at a certain waterhole. The ‘countries’ are not 
forgotten. With all this, the local group in terms of the cult totem is more important 
than the local group in relation to a specific stretch of country, although the two 
are closely linked. And in the fringe areas this aspect of social life is being crowded 
out by changing circumstances—a new perspective, new interests and new needs, 
no longer religiously based in traditional terms. There are adults to-day at Laverton 
and Leonora, especially those brought up on Mt. Margaret Mission station, who have 
no knowledge of their place of birth, paternal country (except in the vaguest way) 
or totemic affiliations. 

The members of a local group speak a dialect of the Western Desert language, 
which in this broad sense is unnamed ; other local groups over an undefined area 

75 This was apparent at Ooldea: see R. and C. Berndt (1943: 371). 

76 Of course, as pointed out, children born outside the local group or ancestral totemic track 
take the cult totem relevant to the country in which they are born; restrictions concerning 
ritual and ceremonial participation are then brought to bear. See R. and C. Berndt (1943: 
379-4) Radcliffe-Brown (1931: 447) mentions this point. The following example is from 
Laverton: Mindalagu was born at Mudibun, north of the Warburtons; his father Malwingu 
was born at gabi Gulunangada, within the same local group; his mother Jejimbi was born at 
gas Djuduralba (closer to the Warburtons). Mindalagu’s wife Bandjudi was born at gabi 

arudjara and her father, Djanalgan, at the same place ; her mother, Nameri, was born _ 
gabi Woidju. All spoke the same dialect, given as ‘ Widjala~-Mandjala,’ and all 


same cult totem, malu. Except for father and son and father and daughter, different local 
groups are involved. 
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may share the same dialect, but have different cult totems. The constellation of 
local groups forming a religious unit may or may not identify themselves by the 
same dialect-name. Even though only a few of the local groups associated with a 
particular track come together on ceremonial occasions, there are usually 
representatives of two or more dialects—more in large gatherings. This is, of course, 
especially noticeable in the fringe settlements, where outside influences have been 
strong, but not yet intensive enough to bring about the abandonment of sacred 
ritual. 

The dialect, then, was not directly associated with the totemic cult-based 
religious unit, nor with the ephemeral gathering formed during composite meetings. 
It was (and is), however, directly associated with (a) the local group and (d) a 
constellation of more or less contiguous local groups, having either the same or 
different cult totems. Insofar as it is associated with a particular collection of 
people, belonging to separately constituted local groups, it might be called a partly 
closed unit in that it could be taken as extending over a specified tract of country. 
Immediately, however, one should say that co-resident with these people would be 
women (some belonging to more distant groups) speaking other dialects. It is 
possible that in the past the latter were at a minimum and that dialectal endogamy 
was an ideal principle: adult genealogies and the information from the Rawlinsons 
would suggest that this might be so, notwithstanding the (ideal) preference for 
marriage with a person having the same cult totem, but belonging to a local group 
other than one’s own. Further, this would imply that the dialect unit was a kin- 
based one: or rather that the network of social relations was more tightly knit 
within its confines than outside it ; there is some evidence to support this. In such 
circumstances one can see more clearly, perhaps, what it meant in terms of inter- 
personal relations. Its definition, then, rests on the fact that it embraces a 
constellation of local groups, dependent on intensity of interaction and kin ties : 
it is an ‘ open’ group, insomuch as both interaction and kin bonds extend over a 
much wider area : it is ‘ closed’ insofar as it can be viewed as a ‘ speech community ’ 
contrasted with other similar communities ; and it is territorially anchored only in 
relation to the local groups that compose it. Nor can we say that it is the wi'est 
social unit: and it represents only a segment of the Western Desert cultural bloc- 
Rather than calling it a ‘ tribe,’ in the sense discussed at the beginning of this paper, 
it would seem more appropriate to speak of dialectal or linguistic units. 

Further, there is the question of territorial ‘ anchorage ’ in this context. It is 
true that from the viewpoint of the local groups speaking a particular dialect, and 
because they are land-possessing groups, there is a definite territorial perspective 
insofar as one may say that the people belonging to them can be expected to speak 
that dialect. But that is as far as it goes; it is not necessary that they speak that 
dialect to remain within those groups. The dialect is incidental, and this is apparent 
in the population movements that have been going on (for example, from the centre 
of this region to its outer fringes). 
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In considering both the dialectal unit and the local group, it should be emphasized 
that while these people are accustomed to moving over a fairly large stretch of 
country, this was not by any means a matter of covering the whole cultural bloc. 
From the material available we could say that most of those at Ooldea, for example, 
would be strangers to most of those at (for example) the Warburtons, although 
sharing a common culture and speaking the same language ; in face-to-face contacts, 
in such circumstances, cult-totem affiliations would resolve the most outstanding 
difficulties. The long-range expectation, apparently not always fulfilled in the past 
and less so to-day, was that such wanderers would return to country at least in the 
vicinity of their local group. Not all the members of local groups possessing a 
common dialect would move together ; more usually one or more hordes, as food- 
collecting and hunting units, would be involved. Since there was no restriction on 
movement across the country and the exploitation of its natural resources (except 
in some cases where particularly sacred sites were concerned), it would be rare indeed 
to have found all members of each local group living permanently on, or moving 
wholly within the confines of, its own land: this would be the exception rather than 
the rule. It was the expectation that counted; and even this is disappearing in 
many cases to-day. 

The picture, then, was of one or more hordes (a horde consisting of male members 
of a local group, plus unmarried female members, plus the wives and children of 
male members), moving across the country in search of sustenance within an undefined 
radius of the respective cult sites. About fifty persons (adult males and females 
with children) would probably represent the very maximum figure for such a horde ;78 
ordinarily the figure would be considerably lower, and certainly this would be so 
to-day. 

The horde is the land-occupying group, and has as its core several nuclear 
families, the male members of which, with their children, are normally linked by 
close ties of patrilineal kinship. This is a corporate body of some consistency and 
unity. It was relatively self-sufficient, and for most of the year would be on the 
move, either by itself or in conjunction with one or more other hordes. There was 
likely to be some fluctuation in size, according to such factors as seasonal conditions, 
or relative abundance of food or water; and a horde might include a couple of 
transient members, or others linked by (for example) maternal kin bonds. When 
food and water were relatively plentiful a number of hordes would come together, 
thus forming an aggregate of local groups plus their wives ; and it was during such 
periods that the major rituals and ceremonies were held, the total group participating 
to varying degrees and in different contexts. Economic factors would, to some 
extent, determine the size of such meetings : 200 to 300 being possibly the maximum, ”® 

78 Radcliffe-Brown (1931: 446) mentions 50. This would, however, vary considerably. 
Small hordes of 25 to 30 persons were seen around Ooldea in 1941, while on the Ernabella track 


in 1943 larger ‘hordes’ (it was not possible to ascertain their composition in terms of local 
groups) were observed. 


79In artificial circumstances this may be enlarged: at Ooldea in 1941, there were 
approximately 500 people at the largest ceremonial gathering; at Laverton the figure would 
possibly be about 250-300; at Jigalong perhaps the same. 
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but usually they would be smaller. In contradistinction to the local group, the 
horde as such has no territorial claims, and is not localized except in a very general 
sense. Moreover, it is (or was) politically independent, the rule of (customary) law 
exists within it, and embraces all its members; and its male members, and ideally 
their spouses, should cooperate not only in economic affairs but also (if necessary) 
in defending themselves against others. The members of such a unit remain in 
closer association with one another than with those of other units, notwithstanding 
the relatively frequent intake and output of female personnel. Nevertheless, 
political autonomy among these semi-nomadic people is difficult to define strictly 
in terms of the horde. It could perhaps be shown diagrammatically by means of 
concentric circles, the innermost ‘solidary’ core representing the local group ; 
outside this, the horde ; outside this again the constellation of those, within a rather 
loosely defined range, who possess the same cult totem; immediately outside the 
last circle those hordes which consist of more or less contiguous local groups speaking 
the one dialect ; finally, beyond this range, irrespective of cultural similarity and 
the spread of kin ties, the system is ‘open’ and relatively weak. 


Conclusion 

Within the context of the Western Desert social and cultural bloc we have seen 
that the term ‘tribe ’, as generally employed, is not entirely applicable to any social 
unit found in that region—however relevant it may be elsewhere in Aboriginal 
Australia. This state of affairs was anticipated by Elkin, when he found it necessary 
to suggest a collective name (Aluridja) for all the ‘tribes’ of the Western Desert 
region. The term ‘ tribe ’ ordinarily refers to a certain type of social unit, presumably 
the largest observable unit relevant to a given population. While other criteria 
(for example, in reference to land) have been drawn on, conjointly, in defining what 
is meant by a ‘ tribe’, particular emphasis seems to have been placed on the criterion 
of language. Thus it has been used in relation to what are actually dialect units, 
the significance of which in regard to organizing group behaviour is relatively small— 
virtually conferring on them a special social ‘ value’ which is not in accordance with 
the empirical situation. 

For our purpose, then, we have isolated for discussion the following social units : 
the dialectal unit ; the local group (which in any definition of ‘ tribe’ in Aboriginal 
Australia has been demonstrated by Radcliffe-Brown and Elkin to be of basic 
importance) ; the horde; the religious cult unit composed of several local groups 
having the same cult totem—the ‘lodge’, as Elkin has called it; and the wider 
unit formed seasonally by members of a number of hordes coming together for the 
purpose of performing certain sacred rituals. (I have purposely not dealt with the 
section and sub-section systems common throughout this region.) My purpose has 
been, primarily, to delineate the widest functionally significant social unit—a unit 
which we can broadly define in terms of the interaction of its members, on a relatively 
regular and consistent basis. This is illustrated in Maps 1, 2 and 3, which outline 
very roughly the social perspective of certain settlements. One would not expect 
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all members within such a social span to interact with the same frequency, or the 
same degree of intensity, nor that such a unit could be sharply demarcated from 
others. Inevitably, too, the personnel concerned will vary through time. 

The significance of this wider unit rests primarily on the degree of interaction 
taking place among its members. Traditionally, those who occupy (not necessarily 
own) contiguous stretches of country would more probably be found coming together 
for seasonal meetings, and contacts between them would be stronger than with those 
further away. But this nucleus, by no means fixed since wandering was the norm, 
would consist of members of different local groups, different hordes and different 
dialect units. We cannot speak of it as a kin group, although relationships between 
members included in it would be articulated in kin terms. Further, representatives 
of more distant local groups and hordes might be present: the occasional coming 
together of those who are for the greater part of the year living apart, visits from 
people from areas relatively far away, are a notable feature of such gatherings. It 
is those who meet regularly and consistently, even if intermittently—and are closely 
involved in reciprocal duties and obligations—who make up the widest functionally 
significant group. And one might expect to find a number of these throughout the 
Western Desert, with some of their members interchangeable from time to time, 
serving to maintain a linkage over a relatively wide region. Each one of these 
might be termed a society, the main criteria being (a) sustained interaction between 
its members ; (8) the possession of broadly common aims ; (c) effective and consistent 
communication between them. It is suggested, therefore, on the basis of material 
presented here, that it is more rewarding to speak of Western Desert societies, rather 
than ambiguously of tribes. 

It has been emphasized, however, that conditions in this region are changing 
quite rapidly. I do not want to go into details here, since that would involve 
discussion of alien impact and the nature of local response to this. However, since 
we have been using material obtained from Aborigines living in more or less permanent 
settlements, a few points should be mentioned. 

To-day, Aborigines are to be found living for the greater part of the year on 
settlements or in camps adjacent to Missions, Government stations, or other ‘ white ’ 
centres. Part of the population in each case consists of transients; but there is a 
relatively static nucleus of persons who come to think of themselves as belonging 
to a particular locality of this kind: examples are, ‘the Warburton Mission lot ’, 
‘the Mulga Queen mob’; ‘the Wiluna mob’, and soon. The population of such a 
settlement or camp fluctuates over time; on ceremonial occasions, for instance, 
there may be an influx from other areas, or an exodus to them. Such groups are, 
however, not ‘ societies’ in the sense discussed above: on the contrary, they are 
part of a much larger alignment which may involve the Mission as a whole or certain 
segments of Australian—European ‘society’. They represent a composite 
orientation : in the direction of Western European-type society and culture on the 
one hand, while retaining an ‘ Aboriginal’ background which is being constantly 
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modified and redefined in terms of pressures from the former: yet, simultaneously 
maintaining a perspective which is the outcome of the impact of these two. 

The ‘ sense of community ’ in such situations appears to be much weaker than 
in the traditional context, although the range of social identification is widened by 
inclusion of Aborigines from other regions in the general category of woygai (or 
jamidji) as contrasted with ‘white persons’. In some cases, especially in places 
like Leonora, one could perhaps speak of ‘ guast community ’, or ‘ pseudo community,’ 
since such unity as there is among persons of Aboriginal descent is largely although 
not entirely a consequence of outside pressures, actual or supposed. The term o ten 
used for change of this sort is ‘ detribalization ’, suggesting the weakening or loss 
of those qualities (already outlined) which are usually associated with ‘tribal’ 
living. While political, territorial and even linguistic features are implied, the 
‘meaning ’ of both these terms rests not so much on the nature of the social unit 
involved as on the nature of social relations among the persons concerned. In 
other words, whether the term ‘tribe’ is applied loosely to a category or collection 
of persons who cannot otherwise be easily labelled, or whether it is taken as referring 
to some readily identifiable social unit, in a broader sense it connotes the type of 
relationship ‘typical’ of one polar extreme in so many conceptual dichotomies : 
the area of ‘ primary ’ relationships, of Gemeinschaft, of ‘community ’, of ‘ status ’ 
as contrasted with ‘contract ’—and so on. Its relative vagueness as a general 
term, outside the sphere of specific ethnographic description, renders it susceptible 
to this kind of usage. Perhaps, then, it is not only in the Western Desert that 
there seems to be no real advantage in speaking of ‘ tribes’ as empirical entities ; 


the term is most useful insofar as it is employed as a conceptual construct, which 
need not correspond exactly with any existing social unit, but serves to categorize 
one broad ‘type’ of social relationships as contrasted with others. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 
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ON ABORIGINAL RELIGION 
I. THE LINEAMENTS OF SACRIFICE 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


I. INTRODUCTION 
O™ of the elementary forms of the religious life which Emile Durkheim did not 
analyse completely in his classical study of the aborigines is that of sacrifice. 
Its lineaments show plainly through the cultus of the bullroarer among the 
north-western tribes. t 

The authorities whom Durkheim consulted were not familiar with this region 
and in any case were not always of the best. Their information was very uneven and 
much of it had been collected under the influence of ideas which now seem mistaken. 
Moreover, there are very considerable institutional differences between Central 
Australia and North. Australia, of which he could have known little. 

In this article I shall show that there are some very striking resemblances 
between the forni of a bullroarer ceremony and the form of sacrificial ceremonies 
in more developed religion. The resemblances are not simply those of analogy. 
The two types are homomorphic and in a deeper sense, which I do not explore, 
may be isomorphic as well. To reveal the resemblances one must abstract more 
severely than is perhaps the rule, and also with reference to somewhat different 
conceptions from those which Durkheim used. The plan I follow is to isolate the 
operations which the aboriginal celebrants perform on things, including persons, in 
the ceremony and to compare the operations, in a general way, with those which 
are most plain in sacrifice. 

Inquiries which I have made into the cultus that surrounds the bullroarer among 
the aboriginal peoples of the north-western part of the Northern Territory lead me 
to believe that what I have found to be the case there may equally well have been 
so in other regions. If the contention can be substantiated then an extensive re- 
study of the religious institutions of the aborigines might well be made. A tradition 
of study which is of course a good deal older than Durkheim, but which was given 
by him a formulation of immense influence, would then invite a reconsideration. 

It is possible to study the structure of sacrifice as a type of activity from two 
points of view. First, one may try to find the parts or elements which are organized 
into a system of activity conceived in terms of human duties: in short, as a system 
of role-enactments from positions in a social structure. Second, one may try to find 
the parts or elements conceived as human operations on things, including persons. 
The two viewpoints are of course connected but may be kept analytically distinct. 
It is from the second viewpoint that this article is written. The first is a more 
‘ sociological’ point of view: an inquiry connected closely with a formed theory 
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about the general character of human society. The second is more akin, at least 
to begin with, to a natural philosophy or natural history of a type of human conduct. 

At the level of natural history the main problems are those of clear description 
and fruitful classification. In Section 2 I have tried to give as compact a description 
as possible of the bullroarer ceremony known as Karwadi (its secret name) or Punj 
(its public name) among the Murinbata people. But description and classification 
are not really separable, and classification is or is not fruitful for a theoretical 
intention. The description offered in Section 2 has therefore been made up with 
the idea of isolating, as clearly as possible, the operations on things, including 
persons, which may be seen to take place in the ceremonies, or which the aborigines 
say take place. One discovery comes very quickly : things are done—i.ec. operations 
are carried out—which the aborigines perceive only dimly, if at all, since they can 
offer no explanation of any kind as to the intention of the acts. In such circum- 
stances there seem to be only two legitimate courses: to give a just-so account of 
what occurs, or to compare the facts with some well-known or at least better-known 
model of human conduct to which analytical attention has been given. It is obviously 
absurd to try to relate what is not yet classified to a total system of life—say, to 
the ‘ culture ’ or ‘ social structure’ of the Murinbata—for part of that total system 
is the very conduct to which not even a good name can yet be given. It was in 
the search for a well-known or better-known model that, after a good deal of 
experiment, I found the model of sacrificial conduct most suitable. 

Now, the Karwadi ceremonies are very clearly initiations, and the aborigines 
themselves describe them as such, though in their own words. But the idea of 
initiation belongs to a family of conceptions by which I do not wish to be limited. 
It has to do with the socialization of persons, and while that is certainly a true 
description of Karwadi, the ceremony is not only an initiation. It also seemed to 
me to make for much difficulty in dealing with those features of the ceremony of 
cryptic or implicit intention. The aborigines say that the intent of Karwadt is to 
make the young men ‘understand’. My problem lay with the features which the 
instructors themselves did not understand, and thus could not teach. I found that 
the type of conduct which best fitted all the features was that of sacrificial activity. 

When the institutions of sacrifice, bloody or unbloody, are examined the 
empirical elements may be described as follows. (a) Something of positive value, 
but of such a substance and nature that it is judged inherently acceptable to its 
receiver, a spiritual personage, is set aside to an end beyond the common ends of 
life in such a way that one may speak of its sacralization or consecration to that 
end. Something, that is, is made sacred by men. (b) The sacrifice, the thing to 
be sacrificed, is offered direct or after symbolistical activities have been carried out 
in such a way that the substance but not the nature of the sacrifice is transformed. 
One may speak of this as the immolation or destruction, or both, of the sacrificial 
object. (c) The sacrifice, having been received, or being supposed to have been 
received, is returned to the offerers with its nature now transformed, and (d) as yield 


or fruit of sacrifice it is then shared between those who sustained the loss of the 
Cc 
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sacrificial object. That loss has been requited by a gain, but of an unlike kind, 
the margin of gain being a motive of the total act. 

Such seems to be the kind of core around which the institutions of sacrifice 
arise, cloaking the core with a rich covering of metaphor, symbolism and metaphysical 
interpretation. The spiritual insights and esthetic capacities of impassioned human 
natures then glorify the cloak. But it is with the core-elements, the basic operations, 
that I am concerned. The setting aside, the offering, the return, and the sharing 
are all in some sense the observable acts of actual persons. If these can be found 
in that order within a well-unified total activity, and if to them can be added 
an intelligible account of some kind of transformation which is conceived to occur, 
then a not unpersuasive correspondence has been shown with what is ordinarily 
called ‘ sacrifice’. But the extreme unsuitability of that word and its idea should 
be clear. What it denotes is a gainful transaction between men and their divinities. 
The word ‘ sacrifice’ mainly denotes what men lose and but vaguely connotes what 
they gain, and in so doing it puts men’s conduct in a better light in their own eyes. 
But that is perhaps only Gresham’s Law at work in the field of connotations. 

It is my contention that the Karwadi ceremony conforms generically to the 
operational character of sacrifice as I have sketched it. I do not maintain that 
there is an exact congruence, but a likeness which cannot be dismissed out of hand 
and can in fact be shown to be homologous. The fundamental operations, while 
undoubtedly there, are caught up as a core within a very different cover, and the 
pattern woven into the cover is an unaccustomed one. Nevertheless, there is an 
homology. 

The Karwadit ceremony may be described as a liturgical transaction, within a 
totemic idiom of symbolism, between men and a spiritual being on whom they conceive 
themselves to be dependent. The motive of gain is the continuation of a plan of 
life, given once-for-all in The Dreaming, but in continuous danger of corruption by 
those who in the course of nature must carry it on. I put this forward as an 
irresistible interpretation of the symbolism which is enacted day by day in the 
ceremony. It is this which the older aborigines try to make youth understand. 

The facts of the ceremony are dense with meanings. In this article I can make 
only a general approach to some of them. The facts are objective enough but they 
have to be constructed in a certain fashion in order to be understood. Part of the 
article is therefore given over to the question of the arrangement of the facts for 
interpretation. 


2. THE CEREMONY OF PuN] OR KARWADI 
The Karwadi ceremony is extremely sacred and secret. It centres on the showing 
and presentation of bullroarers to young men who have been circumcized some years 
before. The bullroarers (yawuru) have the higher degree of sacredness which we 
may call sacrosanctity. The word Karwadi is the secret name of a provenant spirit 
also described as The Mother of All or as The Old Woman. The doctrine about her 
is neither clear nor well-evolved, but the attitude towards her may well be called one 
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of holy dread. She is thought to exercise a rather frightening care of men. The 
bullroarer is her emblem; the sound it makes when swung is the sign of her real 
presence ; and the emblem is at the same time a vehicle on which complex symbolical 
conceptions of her are projected. 

Ceremonies of the kind are well known in the Australian literature. Some of 
them have been referred to as fertility cults, but I prefer to describe them as cults 
of mystery. There is some warrant for such a description in the way in which the 
aborigines themselves speak of them: as things they do not really understand but 
believe in deeply. The aboriginal doctrine may be summed up in two statements 
which are accepted as great truths: in the beginning of things, life and death, and 
all things connected with them, took on the characters they now have because of 
marvellous events which took place once-for-all ; living men should, indeed must, 
commemorate those events, and keep in touch with the consequences, by acts to 
signify and symbolize what happened and, somehow, keeps on happening. By such 
means men ‘ follow up The Dreaming’ through a repeated memorial of it. 

Each celebration of the ceremony, which used to occur annually, took from one 
to two months to complete, depending on the will of the ritual leader (kirman), on 
the number of candidates for admission to the secrets, and on a range of circum- 
stances of a practical kind. There were both secret and public activities. In those 
which were secret there were due parts allotted to the ritual leader, to senior assistants, 
to a chorus of singers and instrumentalists, to a body of dancers and actors, and to 
the initiates. Much the same parts were observed in the public or external activities, 
but then the women and children—rigidly excluded from the secret phases on pain of 
the most severe sanctions—were given the somewhat negative duties of an audience. 

It was customary for all clans over a large neighbourhood to attend each Punj, 
and thus members of both patrilineal moieties. However, it would not be accurate 
to speak of ‘ tribal’ gatherings for, in a region of many small tribes, Punj might be 
celebrated by adjacent clans speaking distinct languages. Visitors from distant 
clans were frequent and welcome. But the two moieties were always represented, 
members of each having duties towards the other. Unless both moieties were present 
activities absolutely necessary to Punj could not be carried out. 

The proceedings had a well-standardized form which I shall now set out. The 
only terms which need be explained are the following : 

Djudanu : the public name of the ceremonial ground. There is no secret name. 

Kirman: the ritual leader. The word is of Djamindjun origin but has been 

taken over by the Murinbata. 

Merkenu: the original Murinbata term for the ritual leader. 

Wanaygal: wise men with mystical and healing powers who were looked on 

by their enemies as warlocks. 

Da mambana: a hidden place near yudanu where initiates were secreted. 

Kadu Punj: men who have been fully initiated. 

Mada yanayur: the centre of a formally-arranged camp, which has a circular 

or horse-shoe shape. 
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The following account may be understood as (a) a narrative of things taking 
place in the order indicated, (b) my own division of them into phases which are 
actually observable and, where indicated, recognized or named by the aborigines 
themselves, and (c) a minimum of explanatory comment. 


1. A few yah pecs ears after circumcision when youths are—in the eyes of mature men— 
re 


bayer fractory because they do not yet understand the restraints of adult 

ife, and do not listen to the ie counsel of age, they are asked to submit them- 
selves to the disciplines of Punj and to learn its secrets. No force is used as at 
circumcision and pre-pubertal initiation. The youths are offered a discipline which 
is at the same time a privilege and a means of acquiring status. But acceptance 
of the discipline is a virtual necessity, for there is a background of mystical as well 
as human threat. 

Secret discussions take place between the older men, including the ritual leaders, 
and the father of any youth of appropriate age. With parental consent, an older 
man, usually a classificatory father, having asked the youths if they wish to come, 
takes them to yudanuw on an afternoon of secret appointment. Here they find all 
the adult men, known as kadu punj (lit. ‘ persons’, ‘ secret, forbidden, dangerous 
affairs ") already assembled. The youths are gathered together into a tight circle 
of men who sit, facing inward, while a secret song is sung. The song, repeated 
many times until sundown, closes with an exclamatory cry—Karwadi, yoi! It is 
the first occasion on which the youths have heard the secret name of The Mother of 
All. The yos/ is an expletive which is untranslateable. It seems to have the 
character of salutation, perhaps invocation. 

At sundown the men and youths return to the main camp which, because of 
the presence of many clans, takes a formal arrangement as a huge circle of nuclear 
families divided by fires. The youths are placed within the circle in a position 
known as mada yanayur. They are not permitted to speak to their patrikin or 
matrikin, and are required to act quietly and modestly. They eat by themselves, 
and are handed their needs by old kadu punj. 

When the morning star appears, they are wakened noiselessly by their escort, 
and are led to yudanu as dawn is breaking. From now on until the Karwadi 
ceremony is completed the _ not spoken to or if at all avoidable even seen by 
anyone disbarred from ¥ 


2. The proceedings now assume a somewhat different form. The singing starts 
as soon as all are assembled but a custom known as tjirmumuk goes on at the same 
time. It is a kind of horseplay between the moieties or, rather, between individuals 
in them. Men who stand to each other as cross-cousins, wife’s brothers, wife’s 
pecan and mother’s brothers, push and jostle one another, snatch away small 

mal possessions, pluck at each others’ genitals, and in laughing voice shout 
things which would ordinarily be obscene, embarrassing, and hurtful.1_ The custom 
is akin to but not the same as murin tyiwititj (lit. ‘ words’, ‘ teasing’), a joking 
relationship which is a well-marked feature of the regional culture. The initiates 
watch but do not take part. 


When everyone tires of tjirmumuk the men gather the youths within their circle 
and, without further interruption, sing the song of yesterday. At about mid- 
afternoon a pretext is made that food is needed and the initiates’ escort takes them 


sf avail nen cumtein et, ise siies ome net attached. in thee wage. Men direct their 
attentions to more distant classificatory relations. There is an unwillingness to risk offending 
men intimately linked by actual marriages. 
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away to look for it. When yudanu is out of eyeshot but within hailing distance he 
commands them to wait. He tells them that they are now at da mambana, a hidden 
and secret place to which they are to be restricted until told to leave. 


From this time on their personal names are not used.. Anyone who speaks to 
or about them calls them ku were (lit. ‘ flesh’, ‘ wild dog’). Any flesh which is ku 
cannot be that of persons or kadu. The youths are not only made nameless but are 
symbolically no longer human either. More, their personal ornaments are taken 
from them, and they are required to be naked. All the external marks or signs of 
social humanity are thus taken away. 


3. Meanwhile at yudanu the initiated men are preparing the next phase of the 
ceremony. 

The youths have been told that they will be swallowed alive by Karwadi and 
then vomited up. As they wait they are told nothing of what is actually in store 
for them. At a signal from yudanu, when all is ready, the escort orders them to 
stand, to form a line with hands clasped behind their backs, to look fixedly at the 
ground with heads bent, and to follow him. At least outwardly humbled and often 
intensely frightened, they make their way to the company of kadu punj. 

Here they find all the initiated men crouched in a circular excavation in the 
ground. The men, barely recognizable under their cosmetic ochres and bodily 
decorations of feathers, down and fire-dried leaves, form a close cluster, all facing 
inwards. They alternately bend until their heads touch—each man being upon his 
knees—and then sit erect to quiver their shoulders in a quick rythmic unison. When 
they bend they make minute restless movements, giving out all the while a low 
murmurous hum. When they rise the violence of their movements shakes off a 
small cloud of dried ochre and fragments of their decorations. The youths are taken 
into the centre of the circle, told to kneel, and to imitate the actions of the others. 

This is the mime of the blow-fly, with which the proceedings start every day, 
for the whole duration of the celebration, after the custom of tj1rmumuk has been 
observed. The esoteric symbolism is not explained to the initiates, for no one seems 
able to interpret it. All that is known, or is now discoverable, is that the proceedings 
must start every day with Karayuk, the mime of the blow-fly, which goes to rotting 
flesh. 

The singing of a song has been carried on meanwhile by a small group of singers, 
who also use tapping-sticks. When the mime has been repeated several times the 
singing stops abruptly. The circle breaks up. 

4. The escort commands the youths to stand up in front of men—in relationship 
their naygun or potential wives’ brothers—who have containers of blood. As yet 
the initiates do not know that the blood has been drawn by right and duty from 
their naygun. They are allowed to suppose that it is the blood of The Mother. 
The naygun smear them from head to foot with the blood: eyes, ears, nostrils, lips 
and nose are all liberally covered, but no special attention is paid to any organ or 
region except, perhaps, the head. 

While this is done the assembled men break into a rythmic chorus of sound, 
somewhat reminiscent of birdsong and animal noise. As soon as the blood has been 
applied fully the youths are told to stand in the heat and smoke of a fire until they 
are dry. The singing is resumed and goes on for some time. 

The sun now being near the horizon, the whole assembly returns with loud cries 
to the main camp. The naked, blood-caked initiates are kept at a distance, where 
they cannot see or be seen, while the initiated men leap over the heads of people at 
the circle of fires and, in the centre, once again act out the custom of t4irmumuk. 
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On this occasion all the former scenes of horseplay are repeated but are dominated 
by the snatching of food from the classes of affines already mentioned. The aim 
is to take their food, gobble it with animalian sounds and gestures, and to prevent 
them if possible from doing the same. The noise and turbulence are extreme, but 
good-fellowship is nevertheless in evidence, and the bystanders laugh heartily 


—— 

e camp settles down eventually. Later at night when the women and children 
are asleep or at least pretend to be, the escort brings the initiates to their position 
in the centre of the circle. The initiated men surround them in a cluster and sing 
over them for some time. With the morning star they are again led to yudanu. 

5. The proceedings come to a climax of tension on this, the third day of the 
celebration. 

Everything follows the pattern of the second day until the time of the anointing 
with blood. As this starts men in hiding nearby begin to sound bullroarers. The 
chorus of cries is maintained and, as the roar comes ever nearer, many of the older 
men, with shouts of well-simulated fear, cry “‘ Karwadi ! Karwadi! The Old Woman 
is calling ”’. : 

The secret of the supposed voice of Karwadi is made known when the men with 
the bullroarers spring suddenly to view. The youths then learn also the true source 
of the blood. At this point the saygun come forward, each with a new-made bull- 
roarer as a gift of right and duty. Each man rubs a bullroarer on the breast and 
across the loins of the initiate marked with his, the gift-giver’s, blood and then 
thrusts it between the youth’s thighs so that it stands up like an erect penis. 

4. The tension over, the character of the celebration undergoes a certain 
alteration. The disciplines are not relaxed in any way ; the youths are still ku were ; 
they stay naked and unadorned and nameless ; they go apart each day while the 
preparations for mime and dance are made; at night they wait outside the main 
camp until 4irmumuk is over ; they are escorted in to be sung over and, unspoken 
to by anyone but their escort, to sleep unwashed and caked with the blood of many 
anointings, and to leave again before the camp stirs. But now no attempts are made 
to put them in fear. They are treated rather more as equal fellows within an 
accepted restraint—and perhaps a mystery—of life. When they go to da mambana 
they take with them their bullroarers to hold across their loins while they wait for 
the summons to return. 

Each day the opening tjirmumuk and the mime of the blow-fly are repeated, 
but are followed by a long series of totemistic mime-dances which have an invariant 
order. The atmosphere of fear and mystery gives way to one of joyousness in which 
dancers, singers and painters seem almost to vie with one another for an esthetic 
triumph. 

7. When the time comes for the ceremony to come to an end—the decision is 
the kirman’s—the penultimate day is marked by a very wild demonstration of 
tirmumuk at qudanu and a dance of notable beauty. Again at the main camp the 
tiirmumuk reaches an unusual vigour. 

Early next morning the youths are taken a short distance away, not to yudanu 
itself, but to a place which is still considered da mambana. There they are blooded 
and, when they are dry, are given each (again by naygun) a forehead band, a hairbelt, 
a necklace and a genital covering. At this point they are judged to be no longer 
ku were but yuguana. 


* One man told me that during the blooding he used to feel weak with fear of the unknown, 
and that his emotional stress was nearly unbearable when the bullroarers began to sound. It 
is not unknown for timid youths to lose control of their sphincter muscles. : 
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I have not found it possible to translate the term yuyuana or even to decide 
as to its morphemes. It is used in direct address and also as a status-title, equivalent 
to and in many circumstances interchangeable with kadu punj. It is an absolute 
signification of mature male status, and is used of and about initiated men until they 
are of middle age.* 

At the main camp, which is known in this context as mununuk (which connotes 
‘waiting, with gifts prepared ’), the female kin and affines of the youths form an 
arcuate, seated cluster. The initiated men stand in two lines (one for each patrilineal 
moiety), with backs turned to mununuk. An old man stands at the end of each 
line farthest from the women and screens the scene with leafy bushes. The youths 
are ushered towards the old men who, on a signal, throw the leaves to one side. The 
lined men stand with legs apart and the youths, on hands and knees, crawl towards 
mununuk between the legs of the opposite moiety. Thus humbled, they make their 
way to their mothers: the conception that it is to the mothers they are going is 
explicit. As each youth emerges he sits momentarily in front of his mother, with 
his back to her, but not touching or touched by her, while all the women wail and 
lacerate their heads to draw blood. As soon as each yuyuana has done so they 
return together between the legs of the immobile men and, when all have emerged 
at the other ends of the lines, all men rush together with loud shouts to da mambana. 


8. No word has passed between the youths and any females since before Punj 
began, and none may pass for at least a week from the day of first return. The 
yuyuana continue to stay outside the camp by day and to enter late at night, less 
escorted now than accompanied by older men. They sleep under the discipline of 
elders and between a stylized arrangement of fires. 


When a week has elapsed they are taken to bathe for the first time since Punj 
began. The last traces of blood are removed, and they are then brightly adorned 
with cosmetic ochres and charcoal according to a traditional design in which 
representations of the bullroarer are incorporated, but the import of this motif 
is (or is said to be) unknown to the women. 

Thus marked by the insignia of their new state and position of life they return 
to the main camp. From now on they are free of it at all times except that they 
must stay only in their central place, and may not go near their mothers’ fires. 
They may hunt where they will but must not visit other encampments. On their 
return from bathing, food and comforts are given them—with some show of formality, 
and with an exchange of set phrases—by their own and their classificatory parents. 

After a lapse of two years they are judged ready to marry, but in the meantime 
have been able to gain experience of sexual intercourse by being allowed to avail 
themselves of the wives of older clan brothers. 


I used earlier of this ceremony the phrase ‘ dense with meanings ’, and I do not 
imagine that many will dissent from its truth. There are thus very many aspects 
under any of which the facts might be raised for study. After I had worked 
methodically through a number of these, the question of the interpretation of the 
symbolistical activities, which seemed to me to have been left far too tacit but at 
the same time to have been drawn upon in a sidelong way, became unavoidable. 


3I was myself inducted into the status of yunguana by the Nangiomeri, a neighbouring 
people of the same general culture, in 1934-35. 1 was addressed and referred to by the term 
until a few years ago when the sub-section term Djanari, which can also be used as a name, was 
substituted for it. About the same age-limitation applies to hadu punj when used as a term 
of address or reference. 
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It seemed to me possible and desirable to reverse the emphasis: that is, to allow 
the aspects of social structure, function and organization, as they dre ordinarily 
understood, to remain tacit, and to concentrate on the aspect of operations in the 
sense already given. The conceptions needed in this approach are dealt with later. 

The construction which may then be put on the Karwadi ceremony is as follows. 

The aborigines conceive existence and being to be mysteries. The ancestors 
evidently understood them, but living men do not. Nevertheless, the mysteries are 
veritable, but men have only such information about them as the ancestors handed 
down in the tradition. Part of the tradition concerns how things came to be as 
they are, and part concerns what living men must do to control a life so constituted. 

In aboriginal eyes all being, animal and human, corporeal and spiritual, has 
some sort of unity, but it is a unity of opposites and antitheses. At almost every 
point men’s lives are in touch with this fact. There are both visible and invisible 
things of power. The invisible things, not less real or less powerful for their invis- 
ibility, continually irrupt into the familiar reality of life. At the same time men’s 
this-worldly life is always at risk of disruption by the things men do in the ordinary 
course of living. Similar things were done by the ancestors with whom there is an 
unbroken continuity. 

The continuity is historical, essential, substantial, and moral. These hills and 
waters of these names were made by ¢his ancestor. These children were born through 
the action of spirits placed in the waters by that ancestor. The physical bodies of 
these men and these birds and animals have some kind of substantial identity which 
is timelessly true of all members of a totemic class constituted by events mentioned 
in the tradition. The relevance which one thing bears to another was thus instituted 
and made known. The plan of life constituted in this way has been maintained 
over time. Its continued maintenance is the guarantee of a social life in which 
relevances are understood, that is, of a moral order. The highest good of living 
men lies in the perpetuation of what has been found to be the guarantee. 

The ancestors taught, and fathers from time out of mind have instructed their 
sons, that certain actions of living are to be carried out in certain ways. Among 
them are the acts or operations towards the invisible spiritual powers or personages 
on whom men depend and with whom they are genetically linked. The occasions 
of such operations arise when youth, because it possesses a nature continuous with 
that of the first men, is mindful to rebel against the moral system which the first 
men instituted, though why they did so is the mystery which the aborigines say 
they believe but do not understand. 

The metaphysic of life which is thus enacted is far from contemptible, and needs 
only words to evoke the meanings beneath the symbolisms, The subject will be 
treated separately in a later article. The immediate problem is to present for inter- 
pretation, material which is intrinsically symbolical without mutilating it in the 
process. I have tried to do so in as neutral a way as I can devise by the use of 
a diagram (Fig. 1) with explanatory notes. The imagery is geometric but in many 
ways this seems an advantage. 
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The conventions of the figure are given in the accompanying notes, but one or 
two further comments may be made. 

The four quadrants are logical divisions of the systems of coordinates and con- 
ceptual divisions of the operations, which are all—except for one, the fourth—actual 
happenings that may be seen. What results is an outline sketch of a model after 
reality, the reality being drastically simplified. 

A time-sequence, a process or task which is assumed and completed, is transposed 
into a spatial sequence. The principal feature is the path or course of operations 
which it traces. Along this path older men who have authority to do so move young 
men from one locus and status to another. 

The empirical study, the narrative, shows that certain constituent features of 
locus and status are changed by the operations in what seems an orderly way. The 
orderliness reveals the rationale of the operations, which are in a serial or end-to-end 
relation, a continuous purposive connection. The diagram, it is hoped, condenses 
the orderliness in such a way that the rationale is made more clear. The broad 
comparison with the elements of sacrifice is not a theory but an arrangement in the 
development of a theory. 

Now, it will be noted that in the narrative there are eight sections, each repre- 
senting a phase of the total ceremony. Only six operations are listed. This may 
seem to some an unhappy discrepancy. There is a very real difficulty on which I 
should like to comment. 

In dealing with such a mass of particulars it is not easy to decide what to include 
or exclude. I do not think there is any significance in the figures eight and six. 
Evidently it ig not possible to make the number of phases less than eight, and I would 
not contend a view that my own material shows that there are more than eight. 
That number seems to me a convenient division of the temporal sequence. I would 
concede, too, that there are probably many more than six operations. Those listed 
struck me as central and decisive. The aborigines have an explicit formulation of 
allofthem. As far as possible I have allowed myself to be guided by their conception. 
But consider the following problem. 

After being made nameless and naked, and thus constituted as ‘ wild flesh ’, 
the youths are taken to the place where The Mother is said to manifest herself. They 
have a lively dread that they will actually be swallowed and vomited.‘ Now, when 
those with power force the powerless to go near a superior being, it is—at least in 
psycho-social terms—the making of a kind of offer. Is one then justified in con- 
structing the facts to the shape of a precious offering ? I have no evidence that any 
such idea is present to the conscious minds of the aborigines and, for my own part, 
would say that the construction is quite unjustified. But the same issue arises in 
half a dozen other parts of the ceremony. I think the point is that we are dealing 


“Even when they learn that their fear is groundless many youths—at least many have told 
me on for days or weeks feeling that they may have been lulled into a false security. 
Several I know could not bring themselves to believe that The Mother did not exist. Full know- 
ledge brought immense relief but I saw no signs of the ism one might have expected. Evidently 
the interior life is so deepened that the inculcation of fear comes to seem to them just and wise. 
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with a deposit or stock of intuitions only in part revealed by external acts and formed 
ideas. And of that part which is drawn upon a still smaller part is made explicit. 
I have tried to cling to the operations which are sharply formulated by the aborigines 
themselves, but it is not possible to watch the ceremony without becoming aware 
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FicureE 1. 
A COMPARISON OF PUNJ WITH SACRIFICE 


Fig. 1 is an attempt to use visual means to compare the Punj ceremony with the operational 
of sacrifice, no particular sacrifice or tradition being specified. 


in p 
association. The invariance, or apparent invariance, of the association suggests a functional 
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imterdependence. The use of coordinate systems is thus justified. To use more than two- 
dimensional coordinate systems is impracticable at present. 

From general knowledge it is known that the external signs signify status, and that one of 
the primary objects of the ceremony is the initiation of youths into a higher status. The co- 
ordinates allow us to study, at least with a certain visual clarity, the sign-variation which takes 
place when transitive operations are set in course with the object of moving youths to a higher 
social status. We may think of status as a locus in a system of life with associated powers, 
eee. duties and a given magnitude of social value. The figure, if logically constructed 

clear concepts, should also allow us to look for types of facts which otherwise may not 
suggest themselves, and to be sharply aware of the need of true connectivity between facts and 
concepts. 

In Fig. 1 the OX axis is used to mark off imaginary positions to each of which corresponds 
one status-degree and one only. OX is thus a status-scale, reading from O to X. Any point 
between O and X corresponds to a positive status. The three positions marked S,, S,, S, 

d in that order to the status achieved at pre-pubertal, pubertal and Punj initiation. 
The facts of Punj show that the aborigines conceive of negative status, though their only 
formulation is symbolical. OX is therfore extended to X’. The hypothetic scale of negative 
status thus reads from O to X’, in the direction opposite to the positive scale. No negative 
positions are marked on OX’ in the figure since they are unnecessary for my purpose, but it 
is possible to do so with warranty of fact. 

The OY axis is used to mark off positions to each of which corresponds a given cluster of 
external signs of status. OY is thus a sign-scale, such that all the aboriginal world knows 
immediately, by seeing or otherwise apprehending such a cluster that it signifies a man of a 
given status and of no other status. In order not to overcrowd the diagram I have not made 
any entries on OY. The text, I hope, will have made their character sufficiently clear. OY is 
extended to OY’ in order to provide for the fact of megative signs, so that its hypothetical scale 
treads from O to Y’. The negative scale is left empty for the same reason, and with the same 
rider, as in OX’. 

There are thus four quadrants (I, II, III, IV) of the plane of the figure. Any position in 
any of the quadrants can be given sets of coordinates within the postulates used, and each set 
will differ from every other set, and have one of four sets of characteristics: in I (+ +), in II 
(— +), in III (— —) and in IV (+ —). The two points K and KP in quadrant I denote the 
locus in the Murinbata system of life (to the extent to which status and signs of status characterize 
it) of circumcized boys and of men initiated into Punj. The coordinates of each locus or position, 
made in the usual way by ordinate and abscissa in each case, in part define each locus and in 
part describe it. 

The dotted line drawn anti-clockwise from K to KP is the continuous course of acts or 
Operations, indicated by the script, in the actual order in which they occur, but here somewhat 
arbitrarily named. To move, within the conventions of the figure, from K to KP, and to pass 
through all the other quadrants, implies Jogically certain correlated changes of sign and status. 
Any utility the figure has rests on the correspondence which can be shown to exist between such 
logical requirements and empirical changes which occur in the course of the ceremony. It is 
my impression that there is a high correspondence. 

I have found ‘the coordinate-type of arrangement of much use in field-situations when, 
sometimes from over-familiarity with certain facts, and sometimes from their novelty, the puzzles 
arise which are so inseparable from the nature of the task. With few books and no colleagues 
at hand, one’s mind stales and loses sharpness. The coordinates do not and cannot explain 
anything but they allow data to be arranged so that one sees more clearly the locus and nature 
of the puzzles. 

The high rationality of aboriginal customs can be shown by such means. Customs of license, 
avoidance and joking (which are of mixed characteristics) and of divination and warlockry (which 
are of negative characteristics) respond interestingly to changed coordinates. 

There are four steps in constructing this type of analysis. (a) A frame of reference is set 
up, in this case the general conception of a system of operations by persons on things, including 
persons, with obiectsin view. (b) The development of concepts which fit the frame and conception, 
in this case the ideas of signed-conduct, of transitive and intransitive operations, and of rr ne 
events as transactions over things. (c) The abstraction of institutional events to 
features, in this case the two associated features of external signs and operations which can be 
identified. (d) The application of the concepts to the features so that the connections are made 
clear, in this case by the use of visual means made up of a geometric imagery. 

There is no significance in the fact that the course of the operations is counter-clockwise. 
It must be so under the conventions of the figure. Curiously, many of the dances which 
accompany the actual operations trace out circles by movements from right to left. 
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of the loom of others. The phases and operations as I represent them are thus not 
congruent or equalized and, in my understanding, do not have to be. 

Between phases 1 and 2 of the celebration the youths who are to be taught what 
is only half-comprehended by even the wisest men are separated physically from all 
but their teachers. They are then set apart even from these. All the external signs 
of their former position in life and their state of life are changed in the course of 
these operations. Their status also becomes negative. I shall say that this is 
generically an act of consecrating and making sacred. 

In phase 3, already changed in locus and state of being, they are brought to 
the holy and dangerous place where they are to meet Karwadi. I shall say, again 
speaking generically, that they are immolated by blood and offered to The Mother 
of All. In phases 4 and 5 they are—or at least are conceived or reputed to be— 
destroyed by The Mother and then returned to life with a changed nature. But 
they have yet to be given a new state and position of life recognizable by external 
signs. These operations are distributed between phases 6, 7 and 8. When all is 
done the youths display on their bodies signs by which all the world knows that here 
are no longer boys but men, in a new state and locus of life, and with a higher social 
value. By virtue of the signs they are free to participate in the adult life and bring 
to it, while sharing, the good of their transformation. 

Aboriginal thought is profoundly analogical, and for this reason they are much 
given to a rude simile and metaphor. Much of the symbolism of Psnj can be traced 
to analogies, which seem to the aborigines vivid and meaningful, between human 
and cosmic life. Intellectual conceptions are raised by symbolization on these 
analogies. This of course is the essential symbol-function. But the development 
of the conceptions has taken an esthetic rather than an intellectual course. The 
aborigines sing, dance, mime and paint symbolistical conceptions of mysteries brought 
to their minds by analogical speculation. The Uving of a tradition is always a kind 
of essay on both principle and circumstance. Apparantly a constant circumstance 
of life for them has been the absence of a specialized intellectual activity. Not that 
they are incapable of it : the high abstraction of the sub-section system is a convincing 
answer. But the absence of a class of thinkers has allowed the laws of zsthetic 
development to take their course guided perhaps only by the intuitive fitting of a 
symbolistical form to a mystery, which in the first place is perceived through an 
analogy. I shall deal with this process in a later paper, but a brief illustration is 
in place here. 

In the Murinbata tradition the origin of life as such is not dealt with imaginatively. 
Life already was in The Dreaming. The fact is taken as a datum. To a certain 
extent the great split of the pristine unity into human and animal kingdoms is 
explored in mythology, but we are entitled to say that the mystery of life is its 
perpetuation or continuity after that event rather than the origin or schism. , 

The bearers of non-corporeal life are child-spirits. They feature in the tradition 
in a particular way—always as members of classes of pairs. That is, they are paired 
with (a) fresh water, more especially spring-water, (b) animal fat, and (c) green 
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leaves. The aborigines see likeness between the members of each pair such that 
the members are in inseparable connection whenever the context of thought or 
discourse is the perpetuation or continuity of human life. This seems to be funda- 
mentally an analogical process of thought. A large number of similar classes exist 
in which natural and social phenomena are paired. 

The child-spirits are the object or significatum of which water, fat and leaves 
are the signs.' But the signs are not only indicative: they are efficacious as well. 
That is, the relation between sign and object is a productive relation. Power over 
the signs is productive of their objects. A large part of aboriginal religion is concerned 
with the rightful possession and dutiful use of the efficacious signs. 

What one encounters in the normal course of study is the symbolistical 
formulation of this and similar facts. That is, the deepening and the refining of 
the analogical perception. It is the essential function of symbol-systems to do so. 
Among the Murinbata the raw material of study presents itself in a complex and 
involuted form. Myth, song, dance, mime, social organization and institutional 
practice all lie like so many veils between observer and that mystery which is phrased 
analogically. These acts in many cases are of unknown intent but they are carried 
on in love and loyalty. They are ancient things, and for this reason are venerated ; 
they are good things, of which the oldest men are the witnesses ; they are mysterious 
things and beautiful too; and, being enacted in a spirit which has in it something 
of piety, the intellectual veil over them deepens rather than shallows their meaning. 
At the same time, however, one cannot be unaware of a consistency which runs 
throughout. There is some kind of intuitive fitting together of the primary 
conceptions and their expression through complex symbolistical forms. 

An interpretation of all this is inescapably metaphorical: we translate one 
system of metaphor into another. Perhaps, then, Fig. 1 has merit in that it inter- 
poses as few words as possible between things one can see or hear in Punj and their 
translation to paper in an ordered way. 

When this is done the likeness between Punj and sacrifice, not only in the 
general fit of act to act and in the sequence of the acts, but also in the outcome, is 
such that it is not lightly to be brushed aside. The character of the problem then 
enlarges. I may perhaps avoid misunderstanding by saying first what I do not 
mean. 
I do not mean or imply that there is any historical connection between the 
institutions. Or that a prime form existed anywhere in history or exists anywhere 
now. Or that the idea of sacrifice was ever explicit in aboriginal culture. Or that 
such an idea is present in the aboriginal unconscious. The comparison is an 
elementary one between the known and the unknown, between the named and the 
unnamed. I have no doubt that an aboriginal anthropologist would write a paper 
with the title ‘The Lineaments of Psmj in Sacrifice’. 

The two institutions are similar in form but not identical, and belong to different 
types of system. The respect in which they are homomorphic is an operational 
one. At the same time there seems to be an isomorphism of a more fundamental 
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kind. This is in the sense in which they both exhibit three classes of conduct. There 
is a productive activity, an exchange activity, and a distributive activity. In the 
first, something of value is taken for an end which requires its transformation, all 
productive activities being transformative. In the second, the transformed object 
is replaced, or held to be replaced, through a transaction—in this case what we 
might call a heavenly transaction—by another thing of another nature and greater 
worth. There is then a distributive activity: the replacement or countergood of 
higher worth is shared between those who sustained the original loss. 


To assimilate the comparison to an economic model is in no sense to give an 
‘economic ’ interpretation. It is simply to avail ourselves of an academic fact : that 
a very objective, meaningful, and universal model of conduct exists, by the per- 
ceptiveness of one discipline, which has some utility in the problems of another. 
The model has its counterpart in anthropology: the cousinly (and somewhat 
countrified) paradigm by which Radcliffe-Brown derived his concept of ‘social 
value’. The essence of the difficulties is that, although there has been some growth 
of the techniques of comparison, they do not allow us to extend this model—which 
is plainly, if remotely, applicable—to the problem in hand. The main reason is 
that the standing frames of reference of anthropology—structure, function, 
organization—require only loose rather than exact comparisons. The exact 
comparisons require precise analyses of features and operations, which have been 
attempted only here and there, so that when two or more institutions show some 
kind of homomorphism we know the properties of the features and operations for 
which they are homomorphic. The apparent isomorphism of Punj and sacrifice— 
their construction after the same fashion as any joint human activity towards an 
object of value—illustrates the extent to which a strict comparison might be taken. 


STRUCTURE OR OPERATIONS ? 

A certain anxiety exists in modern anthropology lest interpretations should 
not give clear pictures of human persons at the business of life. To the extent to 
which the anxiety is justified, there seem to me to be three probable sources. One 
is the use of unsuitable metaphors of interpretation. A second is the use of abstract 
conceptions of unsuitable logical structure. The third is the habit of abstraction 
which issues in a virtualistic account, that is, a rough but somewhat misleading 
approximation, of what is under study. When such trends become orthodox 
approaches, it is difficult to counter them. 

The imageries used in interpretation—like the symbolisms of Punj—tend to 
take on a life of their own. For example, we start with ‘structure’ and before 
long are dealing with ‘ tension ’ and ‘ stress ’ and ‘ centrifugal and centripetal forces ’. 
A praiseworthy effort to use consistently a useful idea leads to the growth of an 
interpretative system of metaphors of a physical-mechanistical kind about things 
which have another nature. The constructions are then projected. There will 
probably always be two kinds of anthropologists: those who say ‘ social structures 
exist ’, and those who say ‘let us construct them’. I shall not deny the first, but 
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say only that the mode of existence is not observable. Radcliffe-Brown, at times 
a moderate, at others an exaggerated realist, set up the mystical doctrine of ‘ real 
structure ’, but the two aspects of his thought never lay well together. It is ironical 
that those who assert most firmly the reality of social structure seem to be those 
who maintain most firmly (as Radcliffe-Brown did not) that belief, including mystical 
belief, is causal in action. For if the activities which have or are a structure depend 
on belief there is then no real structure. Its mode of existence is mental. 

A second source—the logical character of certain abstract conceptions—has 
deeply ensnared the discipline. Ideas like ‘culture’, ‘social structure’, ‘ social 
organization ’ and others have little analytic utility, not because they are abstract, 
but because they are general and collective. Everything collected under them ts 
culture, or has structure, or shows organization. But to the syntheses which they 
represent the things which definitively mark off one class from another send no 
illumination. The attempts to make the ideas analytic are of an additive nature : 
we may thus emerge with perhaps one hundred varying statements of what culture 
ts, each variant introducing a new class of features conceptually connected with 
different leading ideas and frames of reference. We meet culture, structure and 
organization wherever we turn inquiry because we have pre-arranged that we shall 
do so, but we may be none the wiser how conflict relates to culture, or the rate of 
interest to social structure, or a trend in art to social organization. For such reasons 
it is still ‘difficult to find in anthropology two divisions of inquiry which relate to one 
another with anything like the clarity which connects, say, the theory of employment 
and the theory of investment in economics. However, in spite of its immensely 
broader field, we have in anthropology what few would attempt in economics: a 
mystical sociology of relations of association ranged in structures of structures ; of 
general organismic functions within complex, compound systems of many interrelated 
institutions in varying states; and of the total organization of activities of choice 
and decision. 

A third source is the suppression, or virtual suppression, of the natural triad 
of person-object-person in favour of person-person relational study. If.in the total- 
system approach the fact of individual persons is made somewhat epiphenomenal, 
in detailed relational-study the objects of activity become somewhat epiphenomenal. 
They are illustrative to, rather than integral, in role-and-position analyses. 

The abstractly collective and dubiously, if not falsely, concrete ideas like 
structure, culture and organization meet, in the same system of interpretative 
thought, the narrowly analytic and deficiently concrete ideas like role, choice and 
decision. One must make what one can of this through the veil of metaphor. The 
structure of anthropological interpretation clearly requires a detached examination 
if the discipline’s wealth of hard-won fact is to have the impact which it merits. 

The institution of Punj is a notable concentration of well-articulated forms. 
The aspects which I have left tacit, rightly or wrongly, may be said to illustrate 
in a remarkably clear way how some well-known principles, or what are taken to be 
principles—the assimilation of alternate generations, the opposition of interdependent 
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moieties, the dualism of affinity—provide a kind of framework even for religious 
life. On the level of symbolism, The Mother of All is a kind of equipoise of the 
Patriarchal Father. Much of the kind might be cited, and with a certain justification. 
But the intrinsic ex post reasoning should be clear. The ‘principles’ are not 
principles but descriptions of necessary and enabling conditions of social conduct. 
The conduct is not consequent upon them so much as that they are part and parcel 
of the totality of conduct. It is a condition of an act of exchange in a monetary 
economy that there be a buyer and a seller, but the principles of exchange are 
something very different. Economics would be a different discipline indeed if, 
while ignoring the principles of exchange—all the considerations which determine 
price-quantities of specified classes of goods, both in general and here-and-now—it 
elaborated an economic structure comparable with the anthropologist’s social 
structure. What reality the conception of social structure has is the reality of its 
content, and this comes in its entirety from our knowledge of social operations. But 
that knowledge is partial and uneven for reasons which I have in part indicated. 
The active search, of which we may see many signs, for a set of conceptions to 
complement that of social structure is in one sense mistaken: not a complement 
is required, but something which will make it possible, logically sound, and concretely 
persuasive. If there is a system of social life then it is probably in the first place a 
system of operations, and if the structure of the system can be abstracted then we 
shall best do so by developing conceptions adequate for the study of the operations. 
At the moment I do not consider that we possess them. 


4. TRANSITIVE AND INTRANSITIVE CONDUCT 

I have found some advantages in using the idea of a transaction in place of the 
less concrete ‘interaction’, which is again collective and general. The idea of a 
transaction compels one to deal at all times with what I have called the natural 
triad of person-object-person. Social life is intrinsically though not exclusively 
transactional. The ennui of this knowledge is possibly the source of the mime of 
the blow-fly in Punj, for the aborigines have a good sense of the two-sidedness of 
human dealings. Fire, which is for them one of the symbols of sociality, serves and 
burns. Some of the deepest bitternesses of Murinbata life lie between brothers, 
who should not transact but share, forced into competitiveness by defections. 

In one of its aspects—and that, the sacrificial—Punj is, like the Melanesian 
cargo cults, a one-sided transaction. Men have to deal with a heavenly or spiritual 
partner. Here we encounter the difficulty of distinguishing ‘ functional’ conduct 
from the ‘ symbolical’ conduct with which it is usually contrasted. I believe the 
distinction can be made in a clearer way which is also more widely serviceable. The 
distinction is between transitive and intransitive conduct. More correctly, between 
transitive and intransitive operations. 

Where activities are made up of transitive operations human intentions are 
actually transferred, and can be shown to be transferred, to the objects of the 
activities. The activities we call ‘technical’ are functional because the operations 
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are transitive. We plant crops to grow food: to eat the yield is the proof and 
demonstration of transitivity. But there are innumerable objects of life—among 
them sometimes the most longed-for and highly-prized—of which no proof or 
demonstration of the outcome of our best efforts is, or seems, possible. If we pursue 
such objects then we have to proceed in hope, belief or faith. Activities in which 
the operations, as far as human knowledge goes, are intransitive make up a very 
large part of anthropology’s subject-matter. We describe them as ‘ symbolical’ 
and often say that they ‘depend on mystical beliefs’. Some of the problems of 
symbolism will be dealt with in a later paper, but I shall say at this point that the 
second assertion states the relation incorrectly. Symbolical activities attract rather 
than depend on mystical beliefs, which express human longings and valuations rather 
than an illusion of technical competence. 

Many of the activities of Punj really do ‘make the young men understand ’, 
and can be shown to do so. In this respect they are technical, functional and 
transitive. But the transfers of other intentions, if real, have to be simulated. I 
maintain that the simulation occurs because there is suspicion or knowledge that 
transitivity is not attainable. That is, symbolical or as if activity may be carried 
out in hope but not necessarily with intention of transitivity, and it may well persist 
in the certain knowledge that there is no basis for hope. The symbolistical operations 
of the Karwadi though intransitive are not therefore less rational or functional than 
those which are transitive, for their intentions, while obviously complex, belong to 
an order which is being misunderstood and misrepresented if assimilated to the class 
of ‘ technical’ intentions. 

The symbolistical activities do not manipulate objects of life but express the 
valuations placed on them, and the desires for them. In this respect they are as 
rational as any other conduct towards objects of life, in being in logical accord with 
the perceived nature and value of the objects. Insofar as they impress clear 
conceptions of the objects on the minds of celebrants and endue them with a lasting 
sense of the values concerned then, in this secondary sense, the activities are transitive 
as well. These symbol-functions are indeed carried out with high efficiency by the 
choice of symbol-vehicles: truly brilliant combinations of mime, song, dance and 
stylized movements make what seems an indelible impression on those who see them. 
So much is this the case that there might well be neural or cortical changes as an 
outcome. 

The Karwadi ceremony is the third initiation to which youths of the region are 
subjected.‘ The first takes place at a tender age, usually when boys are between 
8 and 10; the second at puberty ; and the third at any age from 16 onwards. Each 
is a variation on the theme of withdrawal, transformation and return. The disciplines 
are severe and the emotional stresses are high and sustained. In the first ceremony 
the most obvious intent is to strike fear—of the unknown, of men, and of life—into 
the hearts of growing boys. The intent of the second is rather to implant in them 


5 All three were discontinued after the war. I disregard a fourth ceremony which is quite 
well remembered though abandoned perhaps half a century ago. It preceded the three others. 
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self-respect, endurance of privation and pain, and a knowledge of their dependence 
on others. The third has been sufficiently described. The psychology which is 
applied throughout is highly effective: at the time of fear, there is a protector at 
hand ; at the time of privation and pain, a warm companionship is always there ; 
and, when the youths are most humbled, and perhaps most in fear, the proud things 
of acknowledged manhood are known to be not far off in time. At each stage the 
aboriginal genius for music, song, mime and dance is applied with skill and passion. 
I have found little evidence of abstract, explicit teaching, and what there is seems 
obvious and banal, but the affective outcome is most marked. Personality may 
almost be seen to change under one’s eyes. It is not without reason that missionaries 
of long experience have found boys far less teachable, though not less tractable, 
after passing through the ceremonies. One suspects a redintegrative effect : responses 
to given stimuli have become so deeply settled that an aborigine finds true interest, 
spiritual ease, and intellectual satisfaction only in that system of life which the 
stimuli connote. Initiated men learn to live with Europeanism, and even to 
manipulate it skilfully, but I have met none—except those whose traditional world 
had utterly collapsed—who were happy with it. It is not difficult to see why. 

The symbolical accompaniments of the ceremonies become loved, not for their 
recondite import, but for their own sake. Many of the songs have no meaning, 
and the fact signifies nothing: but they are sung not less lovingly. The mimes 
and dances contain elements one may see in tribes 1,000 miles away in other contexts, 
of somewhat different meaning, and none the wiser. Even in adjacent tribes the 
myths associated with Karwadi vary considerably. Many of the aborigines, 
especially the old, and most especially the wanaygal or wise men, are aware of and 
will discuss the more profound aspects of what is done, but a sustained intellectual 
detachment is rare, and only now and then do the cryptic or implicit elements of 
the ceremony come under discussion. The vivid symbolism of the blow-fly and the 
wild licence of tjirmumuk persist with almost no doctrine to sustain or explain them. 
The fact is that Punj is something to do rather than to talk about. And it is 
something to do joyfully: there is no mistaking the rapt participation. In no 
other circumstances does one see aborigines so absorbed in a task. If it is a religious 
task—and, were there nothing else to go upon, the liturgical complexity and lavish 
symbolism would assure us that it is—here is one instance in which the old jest of 
the opus det and the onus diet is meaningless. 

It would be possible, and in many ways desirable, to relate the entire culture 
and organized life of the region to this single ceremony... In later papers in this 
series I shall trace at least some of the connections. My concern in this article has 
been to do two things. The first is to show that what is cryptic or implicit at the 
ontological level of aboriginal culture responds at least interestingly to an act of 
comparison. The second is to show that a study of acts as operations has a useful 
place in an empirical and comparative anthropology. Indeed, it is perhaps only 
by such a method that we can bridge those awkward crossing-places which have caused 
so much difficulty. I refer here to the problems of making a logical and conceptual 
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connection in our interpretations of the explicit and non-explicit elements of culture, 
and of transitive and intransitive conduct. 

In the course of these papers I shall draw extensively on the work of both 
Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown and at the same time depart widely from their view- 
points. In particular, I have found it impossible to make sense of aboriginal life 
in terms of Durkheim’s well-known dichotomy ‘the sacred’ and ‘the profane’. 
The question will be examined in another paper, with special relation to the custom 
of tjirmumuk. My narrative will have made plain that the custom, while being an 
integral part of Punj, is in many ways the reverse of which the main ceremony is 
the obverse. If, with reason, we describe the main ceremony as sacred, or concerned 
with sacred things, we are obliged by Durkheim’s scheme to say that tjirmumuk is 
an act of profanation. In aboriginal eyes it most assuredly is not. The native 
testimony is that it ‘ belongs to Karwadi ’. 

I have sought to describe Punj, or at least its central events, as a liturgical 
ceremony because it is a kind of work reverential to, though not worshipful of, 
Karwadi, and because it is conducted with the highest formality. It is also a rite 
because it conforms to a set formulary perennially followed without important 
variation. We must thus inquire, if Durkheim’s dichotomy is valid, in what circum- 
stances a sacred or religious rite can contain its own contrary or opposite as part of 
itself. 

An operational study can of course be as broad or as detailed as one wishes. 
The gross operations I have mentioned here resolve into constituents, and these too 


are transitive and intransitive. I leave this question for separate study in relation 
to the magical content of the ceremony. 


W. E. H. STANNER. 





SIBLINGS IN TANGU 


By KENELM O. L. BURRIDGE 


HIS essay continues a series of articles on Tangu kinship and cognate matters 

that have already appeared in this journal. 

The central problem at issue here has a more general relevance than that 
connoted simply by ‘“‘ Tangu.’” Normally, the ethnographic material as well as the 
requirements of logical analysis point to values in descent as the departure for an 
understanding of social structure. In Tangu, however, as has been noted elsewhere,” 
descent is associated with a series of shifting and uncertain values. And if the 
nature of these values illuminate a disnomic projection of Tangu society, those 
attached to siblings and siblingship, on the other hand, seem to reveal what is 
relatively constant or fixed. Without the benefit of hindsight it would be true to 
say that in Tangu today a person’s descent is of small significance to him, but that 
relationships with siblings are of vital importance. Briefly, that siblingship is the 
determinant that descent might have been expected to be. 

With the aid of some historical knowledge it could be said that the present 
situation has come about as a result of the events of the past sixty or seventy years 
—which is virtually to say that because siblingship must derive from a preceding 
generation, any apparent alteration in the emphases in the descent-to-sibling 
relationship must be, first, transient, and second, the result of historical circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, calculated guess though it may be, I would incline to the 
view that siblingship has always been of more significance than descent to Tangu— 
that is why siblingship has been resilient to historical events; that the weakness 
of descent values in the face of pressures is due to the fact that descent was never 
of axiomatic importance to Tangu ; and that descent was probably always calculated 
from siblingship and not vice versa. In short, if values in descent as they exist 
today in Tangu may be well understood in an historical perspective, they may also 
be significantly interpreted in the light of current values in siblingship. 

By way of summary, then, at some time in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century the four neighbourhoods which now constitute Tangu had entered on the 
process of becoming a polity.* Military threats from outside, and mutual economic 


1“* Friendship in Tangu ”’, Oceania, Vol. XXVII, No. 3, March, 1957 (FT). ‘‘ The Gagai in 
Tangu ’’, Oceania, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, Sept., 1957 (GT). ‘‘ Descent in Tangu ’’, Oceania, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 2, Dec., 1957 (DT). ‘‘ Marriage in Tangu”’, Oceania, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, Sept., 
1958 (MT). ‘‘ Adoption in Tangu ’’, Oceania, Vol. XXIX, No. 3, March, 1959 (AT). 

Although I would like this essay to stand on its own I hope I may be forgiven if, here and 
there, in order to save space and avoid pv oserep I refer the reader to material published in 
the articles mentioned above—using the short titles in brackets. 

2GT esp. pp. 61-72; DT esp. pp. 85-86, 95-98. 

? The main elements of this process are dealt with in GT pp. 56-72, and in DT pp. 85-86. 
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advantages internally, seem to have been the main elements associated with an 
increase in the number of marriages across territorial boundaries. Trading and 
exchange relationships being also kin relationships, the military alliance was 
strengthened by kin obligations. Also, each of the four neighbourhoods began to 
know of, and participate in, the myths, dances, institutions, ideas, techniques, and 
social forms of the others. For succeeding generations, however, opportunism as 
well as uncertainty particularly in relation to the choice of marriageable mates, 
and in regard to the several different sets of rules relating to the inheritance of land, 
resulted in quarrels and fighting.‘ Such quarrels were already beginning to be 
troublesome when, in the ‘nineties, artificial dogs’ teeth, which had been introduced 
by the Germans along the coast, began to percolate into Tangu in some quantities. 
This aggravated the situation. In part, the traditional payment of brideprice was 
in chaplets of dogs’ teeth ; and the introduction of the manufactured article gave 
rise to general inflationary pressures combined with strong but differing opinions 
regarding the legitimacy of marriages contracted wholly or partially with artificial 
teeth. Then, at about the turn of the century, Tangu suffered a serious epidemic. 
The people interpreted in terms of their own mode of thought as a wholly inordinate 
increase in the activities of sorcerers. Guilty parties were identified in terms of the 
quarrels then in train, and obligations to vengeance entailed further loss of life and 
embittered feelings. Disruption of the formerly large and stable communities was 
followed by widespread migrations, endemic feud, wife stealing, and resettlement in 
more or less temporary scattered groups under no constant criteria of kin alignment. 
Nevertheless, the situation was not completely anarchic : marriages across neighbour- 
hood boundaries did not cease, trading relationships continued, and the military 
alliance against outsiders seems to have been always viable. By the late ’twenties, 
time for new generations to come of age, European administration and mission 
influence had become effective. Since then, and including a period under Japanese 
rule, Tangu have been positively exposed to the complexities of an enforced peace, 
contract labour, communication with varieties of European and other New Guinea 
peoples, cash economy, and European traditions, forms, laws, and ideas. 

Despite their history Tangu today are a polity in their own right. Isolated 
from the main stream of events and development along the coast, they have been 
able to maintain a thread of cultural continuity and structural form. At the same 
time, over a period of some seventy years, they have been, not changing precisely, 
but becoming what they are today. Within this same period values associated with 
descent have certainly decayed. Whatever their significance in the past they are 
of even less import today. And if, in the same idiom of generalisation, values with 
the past through kin links have waned, what is most noticeable today is the pre- 
occupation of the people with the present. Relationships carrying compulsion are 
those which a person has with his or her own generation—those with whom he has 
constantly to deal on a pragmatic and realistic level. Particularly is this so in those 
economic and political contexts, increasing in number, which imply a knowledge of 

“GT passim 
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European skills and ideas. By contrast relationships with those in the dead or 
dying generations—associated with the troubles of the past—command action only 
in generalised politico-mystical contexts.® 

If there is little doubt that historical events have had much to do with the 
somewhat exaggerated position of lateral relationships vis @ vis descent or vertical 
relationships in Tangu today, that in the past values in descent would have qualified 
the significance of lateral relationships, it is difficult to believe that siblingship and 
derived lateral relationships were not always of primary importance to Tangu, and 
that siblingship rather than descent always provided the definitive norms of social 
behaviour. Then, as now, households built round the elementary family seem to 
have been the basic social units ; then probably in fact, but now more nominally, 
households co-operated with each other when the husbands were brothers, or when 
the wives were sisters; then, as now, with the same qualification, households, both 
severally and in groups, traded and exchanged with one another when the wife— 
or wives in a group of households—of the one stood as sister to the husband—or as 
sisters to the husbands—in the other household, or group of households. Then, as 
now, Tangu communities were divided into two roughly equivalent halves, the 
constituent households of which, standing to each other as siblings of the same 
sex—the husbands being brothers or the wives being sisters—and co-operating 
regularly during a feasting year to feast, or dance for, alternately, the households 
of the other half, would stand to each other, as groups, as brother to sister or as 
sister to brother. Finally, as we shall see in more detail in the course of this essay, 
then, as now, marriage rules probably took their departure from siblingship rather 
than descent. 


II. 


The Tangu word ndyung (pl. ndyunger) refers to Ego’s siblings of the same sex ; 
ndwang (pl. ndwanger), or in the neighbourhood of Wanitzir, wvert (pl. wvertzir), is 
the male sibling of a female ; and muomang (pl. nuomanger) is the female sibling of 
a male. Genetically, swomanger are primarily a man’s mother’s daughters, or his 
mother’s sister's daughters, and secondarily his father’s daughters, or father’s 
brother’s daughters. 

The relationship between brother and sister could be said to be the pivot of 
Tangu social life and culture. Formally, the relationship is one of mutual affection 
and respect expressed in services. In reality the onus is almost entirely on the sister 
to provide for her brother. Sister cooks for brother, looks after him and his children 
if need be, works for him, has his confidence and bears his confidences. Brother 
protects sister and makes himself available to her in times of trouble. For Tangu 
the whole relationship is summed up in the phrase, “ a sister cooks for her brother.” 

’ Tangu participation in Cargo Cults (“‘ Cargo Cult Activity in Tangu,” Oceania, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 4, June, 1954) is a fair indication of how they are immersed in a series of urgent current 
problems, and of the way in which they may rope in ancestors to account for, or project, the 


ra (“‘ Social Implications of Some Tangu Myths,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 
ol. XII, No. 4, 1956). 
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Sexual rights apart, precisely this act of a woman cooking for a man is what 
characterises the relationship between husband and wife. In myths wife and sister, 
or brother and husband, are closely identified. Indeed, in more than one myth 
husband tires of his dutiful but interfering and nagging wife, and he leaves her to 
go and live with his sister. Sister becomes wife. In real life what distinguishes 
wife from sister, and brother from husband, is, in conventional phraseology, the 
incest taboo. Brother and sister may indulge in every intimacy—and a brother 
eating the food a sister has cooked is wholly expressive of this intimacy—short of 
sexual play and sexual intercourse. Formally, it is inconceivably that a couple in 
the categories of ndwang-nuomang should marry or have sexual intercourse. . In 
fact, men and women in those categories exclusively have been known to marry— 
though even where the distance between them is something of the order of third or 
fourth cousin the fact is kept dark, and if mentioned, giggled at or blushed over. 
Again, though sex play between youths and maidens exclusively within the brother 
and sister categories does take place, if and when it is found out there is general 
consternation and embarrassment in the community, severe beratings by close relatives 
of the guilty couple concerned, and much delighted gossip—hunched shoulders, 
squirming with pleasure—on the part of those who can afford to do so. Dreams, 
too, reveal that men, both before and after marriage, hide in themselves a desire to 
mate with their sisters. That is, if it may be so put, and without being able to 
provide complete casebooks of psychoanalyses of Tangu individuals, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that a man’s idealised or spiritual mate is his sister; and when 
the ideal on such a plane is translated into social reality—when brother and sister 
actually engage in sexual play or marry—the resulting atmosphere may be aptly 
described in the sentence, ‘‘ How wonderful it might be if brother could marry 
sister !’”? On the idealised level it is inconceivable that a sister, if wife, would ever 
nag at, or make trouble for, a brother, if husband. In the Australian phrase, no 
sister would “ get on a brother’s back ”: that is why she would make an ideal wife. 
But, of course, if she became a wife in fact, she would no longer be a sister: “ getting 
on his back ” is part of the price of espousal.* Other factors apart, if men did marry 
their sisters, or if sisters were possible mates, what category of woman might contain 
within herself the impossibility of nagging ? And what kinds of men would women 
keep up to the mark if not their husbands by nagging? If sisters are idealised 
mates because their brothers may not marry them, they are nonetheless desirable 
as wives because they are idealised. One might say that in Tangu social life is 
possible, and individuals reach maturity, in terms of adequately resolving the sibling 
to marital relationship: and if the implications of the relationship could be amply 
described in psychological terms, paralleling the Oedipus situation in a Freudian 
patriarchate, they also find definition as a sociological problem. 

The model for the brother and sister relationship, for whatever degree of physio- 
logical or social siblingship, is taken from that which exists, or is supposed to exist, 
within the household. There, sisters, whatever their age, are actually or potentially 


*MT especially p. 60. 
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subordinate to their brothers. As the wife is formally subordinate to her husband, 
working for him, doing the househld chores, weeding, gardening, and cooking for 
him, so do daughters help their mothers with the household work for the benefit 
of the father who protects them and does other kinds of work,’ and for the father’s 
sons, their brothers, who help him. Economically, father and sons complement 
wife and daughters. Sons model themselves on their fathers, daughters on their 
mothers. Relationally, brother-sister behaviour echoes the behaviour patterns of 
father and mother who are husband and wife. From the age of three years until 
they marry and form households of their own brothers expect from their sisters 
obedience, and the kind of non-sexual services a wife gives her husband. Boys are 
proud to do a man’s work in the garden, in the bush, or around the house. But 
they will not consider work associated with women. The demands of a male child 
to be helped, carried, fed, comforted—are instantly met by a sister where a mother, 
being over-burdened with other matters, might scold or even slap. A girl, on the 
other hand, less aggressive and demanding in infancy, and rarely indulged, grows 
into her role with seeming ease. A strong and nubile maiden rushing to fetch 
something, or doing some task at the behest of her ten year old brother, is no 
uncommon sight. Nor is it unusual to see a little girl returning from the stream 
with bamboo tubes filled with water on her back, and her brother, almost as big as 
herself, straddled across hip and breast. 

In no way is the childhood relationship between brother and sister a reciprocal 
one. A male child is helped, obeyed, and cared for by his sister because he is her 
brother. Because much later in life the boy is able to assume his protective role, 
it might be said that the services rendered to him in childhood are in the form of 
a retainer, or an earnest, on his continued protection. And it is certainly true that 
after marriage a woman needs the kind of protection a husband cannot give: 
protection from the husband himself. Yet, brothers are not always in a position 
to protect their sisters from the husbands, nor is it necessarily in their own, or their 
households’, interests to do so. Nevertheless, the services of sisters for their brothers 
are not withdrawn. That is, a sister’s acts in relation to, and her feelings for, a 
brother remain unconditional or axiomatic. This is not to say there are no harsh 
words, no quarrels, no threats. But it does mean that when a brother quarrels with 
a sister—which occurs when it does occur after both are married, usually over a 
conflict of claims in relation to another sister*—the brother’s initiative in making 
the peace again is not refused. If a man beats his sister—generally frowned upon, 
but judged by others in relation to the particular circumstances obtaining—and 
some days or weeks afterwards comes to visit her, she will cook for him. She will 
not try to make him promise to refrain from beating her again. For, either he beat 
her for a very good reason or he beat her for a bad reason and is obviously contrite 
or he would not be visiting her, or he is the beating kind and would beat her in spite 
of, or because of, the promise extracted—if such a promise was extracted. 

MT PP. 44-45. cenit iep : ; 

i ‘a an instance, vide: “ Disputing in Tangu,” American Anthropologist, October, 1957, 
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Both genetically and in a logical sense, therefore, the relationship between 
brother and sister starts off, and is ultimately, unconditional on the part of the 
sister. There is no question, here, of mutual consent: the latter must imply 
conditions. In Tangu women make an unequivocal and unconditional surrender to 
their brothers. On this model of a primary reality notions of obligation may be 
superimposed. 


Ill. 


The model of the brother-sister relationship is most sharply defined where the 
siblings concerned have the same father and mother, and where both siblings are 
as yet unmarried. The incest taboo is at its strongest, opportunities to give in to 
temptation are most numerous, the surrender of sister to brother is complete, the 
brother’s demands are most wilful and random. Generally, the further the physio- 
logical relationship the less well defined these factors become, though “ distance ” 
in terms of physiological relationship may be qualified by being broken down into 
factors of residential contiguity and frequency of opportunity. Particularly, the 
recognized progression reads : same mother and father, same mother, same mother’s 
mother. Beyond, opportunities for expressing the relationship in a moral sense 
become limited while the economic content becomes more concentrated, conventional, 
and in a normative sense, more obligatory. 

On marrying both brother and sister make a significant substitution. The 
woman consents, conditionally, to accept as chief protector a husband for whom 
she has to cook and work, and to whom she owes, on a quasi-legal basis, the same 
kinds of services she has hitherto given, on a moral basis, to her brother. In addition, 
by the marriage she gains sexual rights in a particular man: a right to sexual 
satisfaction, and a right to bear and nurture children. The husband, therefore, 
assumes the réle of brother on a rather different projection. He gains, by a quasi- 
legal form, what no brother of the woman he is marrying has: sexual rights. In 
reality, despite the marriage, he has to earn from his wife over a period of time 
something approaching the degree of surrender a sister unconditionally gives her 
brother. Similarly, by marrying a particular woman, a brother, in a sense, defines 
his favourite sister. By a quasi-legal form he buys, through bride price, not only 
what he has come to expect of a sister, cooking and services, but what he would 
like to have but cannot have of a sister: sexual rights. 

It is possible to interpret Tangu marriage in this way because, on a particular 
plane of analysis, it describes most succinctly and yet most exhaustively what seems 
to be happening, and what the position is, when the marital relationship is related 
to the brother-sister relationship. Nor is the task of linking the two relationships 
either forced or artificial. The observational material points the way quite clearly. 
It must be emphasised, though, that the substitution of wife for sister, and husband 
for brother, are mental or psychic processes which, because all Tangu participate 
in them in varying degrees, are also sociologically relevant. If a psychoanalyst 
working in Tangu were to ignore the implications of the identifications and distinctions 
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inherent in the marital-sibling relationship he would be discounting the basic postulate 
of the social matrix. Sociologically a man marries a woman who is explicitly not 
his sister. But just as important as the distinction between wife and sister in its 
sociological implications is the identification between them—arrived at by regarding 
the same range and order of social facts which provide the distinction. 

When a sister marries and the brother remains single, the brother visits the 
sister and continues to make demands on her time, strength, and resources. The 
husband, or brother-in-law, termed mwerkindang (pl. mwerkindanger), rather resents 
although he suffers with good grace these attempts to continue and maintain the 
initial brother-sister relationship. ‘‘ Rather resents” because the relationship 
between a man and his wife’s brother, though modelled on that between a man and 
his wife’s full brother, tends to depend on a variety of factors. Where the wife’s 
brother is a full sibling and unmarried the identification between mwerkindang and 
brother is almost complete from the standpoint of the brother only. The husband 
is, or should be, receiving from his wife all that the brother has received from her. 





ce 


(a) (bd) 


FIGURE 1. 


But he himself is doing what the brother cannot do: giving sexual satisfaction and 
providing the opportunity for exercising the right to bear and nurture children. 
That is, on one level the mwerkindang fulfils the ultimate desires of both brother 
and sister in relation to one another. He, the mwerkindang, or sister’s husband, 
legitimately, or in a quasi-legal way, the relationship between brother and sister 
which, because of the incest taboo, can only otherwise be completed on spiritual or 
psychic plane : he acts for the brother, doing what the brother may not do. At the 
same time, however, within this formulation, the mwerkindang himself remains 
partly isolated, not necessarily identified with the brother—unless, in accordance 
with the ideal form of marriage in Tangu,® there is also a brother and sister exchange. 
Then, when husband’s sister marries wife’s brother, each is to the other as the other 
is to each. Each pays a brideprice, either exchanges against the brideprice. A 
balanced substitution takes place. The situation might be expressed as in Figure 1 
(a), but might be more accurately expressed as in Figure 1 (b). 


It seems to be true that through the mutual identification brought about by a 
matriage entailing brother and sister exchange both the men and women involved 


*GT p. 46. 
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are able to fulfil legitimately their deepest desires. The submerged component of 
the total relationship between brother and sister is realised through substitutes. 
When the situation occurs there exists between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law 
(in both cases mwerkindanger) the very real accord and mutual affection which should 
characterise the relationship between all sisters-in-law and brothers-in-law whether 
the relationship is formed through a pair or pairs of full, half, or classificatory siblings. 
Mwerkindanger through full siblings walk together, fingers intertwined; they use 
each other’s belongings ; they eat together—from the one bowl ; they rarely exchange 
a cross word; they help each other in garden, bush, or with the children and do 
not make demands or take it amiss if one for some reason or other cannot do so. 
But if this kind of behaviour remains the rosey ideal for mwerkindanger through, 
for example, classificatory siblings, ideal and actuality only rarely coincide. Thus, 
if two men are having words, or disputing, or are angry with each other, if it is put 
to them that they stand as mwerkindang to each other, each will deny that he is 
angry with the other: ‘“ How can I be angry with my mwerkindang?’’ That is, 
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FIGURE 2. 


though individuals may quarrel within terms of their own personalities and associated 
claims, when the category of relationship is evoked explicitly the ideal associated 
with it operates. The quarrel tends to evaporate. When the echoes of evocation 
have died, however, the quarrel between individuals tends to continue. 
Mwerkindanger beyond the range of half-sibling have opportunities for 
quarrelling. The exchanges that take place between households, individually or 
in groups, cross the brother-sister link and are, therefore, between mwerkindanger™ 
(Figure 2). These exchanges should be precisely equivalent. If they are not—and 
in their nature they cannot be—trouble arises. But only a man, or a woman, looking 
for trouble will find it and make it. Thus mwerkindanger in accord make their 
exchanges in peace; and mwerkindanger who want to quarrel can always find a 
pretext during an exchange to make as much trouble as they wish. Nevertheless, 
persistent evocation of the mwerkindang relationship plays its part, among other 
factors, in restoring the peace. Not wholly a quarrelling relationship, it could be 
said of mwerkindanger that they quarrel because they are human, and make peace 
because they are mwerkindanger. Muwerkindanger through full siblingship assume a 
close moral relationship tending towards mutual identification : the pale and quasi- 
legal reflection of the same relationship is seen in mwerkindanger through classificatory 
siblings. The produce of the one is exchanged against the produce of the other ; 


1MT pp. 45-47- 
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at feasts the produce of the one is cooked for the other—by the sister. And the 
insistence on equivalent exchanges demonstrates the pressures being brought to bear 
on persons who, though they are not in a close moral relationship, ought to behave 
as though they were. Indeed, in particular cases, where a man, for example, has 
no full sisters, or where for some reason he is on most intimate terms with a classi- 
ficatory sister, the same kind of moral relationship and mutual identification may 
exist between mwerkindanger through classificatory siblings as exists between 
mwerkindanger through full siblings. Mutatis mutandis, the same is true of women. 

When a man from Tangu goes away to the coast on contract labour, and meets 
there, and likes, a man from a stranger village, the two men may become friends,“ 
or they become mwerkindanger. Though there may be no traceable genealogical 
relationship, the wife of each becomes, or is thought of, as the other’s sister. On 
that basis the two men—and the two wives—become mwerkindanger. The relation- 
ship between them is not, as it is in friendship,” a one-to-one relationship between 
two persons of the same sex: it is based on a putative sibling relationship. The 
fact that the relationship between the two men who are to become mwerkindanger 
is prior in time to the relationship between brother and sister matters nothing. The 
link between in-laws of the same sex is a third person of different sex; and this 
third person is the sister or brother of a man or a woman respectively. Both in 
linguistic idiom—‘“ I am going to see my sister,” when in fact he is going to see his 
mwerkindang and eat food cooked by the wife of the mwerkindang—and in other 
kinds of behaviour as well as in logic, it is clear that however men and women 
become mwerkindanger the relationship itself rests upon siblingship.4* Where, as 
in the case of the two men meeting during their period of contract labour, the 
relationship happens to start, genetically, from the end-point, the creation of the 
mwerkindang relationship, the components in marriage and descent which might 
be supposed to have led up to the exchange marriage are assumed. Or rather, what 
might have been relevant in terms of marriage and descent to the relationship 
between mwerkindanger—if they had existed—are relevant although no values in 
descent between the mwerkindanger happen to exist. Men and women have sisters 
and brothers irrespective of marriage and descent. 

Just as relationships between households in a Tangu settlement, whether they 
exchange or co-operate, are governed or described in terms of a real or putative 
sibling connexion between them, so siblingship also forms the basis of relations 
abroad. Tangu men like to have sisters residing in neighbouring villages, or in 
villages along a trade route or line or communication in which they have an interest. 
The existence of a sister in a foreigner village makes a man kin and, therefore, less 
vulnerable to sorcerers, and less likely to be thought of as sorcerers themselves.™4 
No Tangu will visit a foreigner village unless there is a friend or a sibling living there. 


FT p. 179. 

ET pp. 178-182. 

13 But see below for the alternative meaning of mwerkindang. 

14 The occasion of sanctuary is, of course, the evil-doer’s best opportunity. But to sit in, 
stay in, and sleep in, a sister’s hut is the best and most effective form of protection. 
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They are both evidence of, and surety for, bona fide intentions. But while friendship 
excludes the economic relationship,!* exchanging and trading is of the essence between 
mwerkindanger connected through putative or classificatory siblingship. Travelling 
demands a sure expectation of hospitality: sisters cook for their brothers and will 
not tamper with the food. To accept food cooked by strangers is thought of as 
being tantamount to suicide; to refuse it is almost an explicit accusation of evil 
intentions. In Tangu a man eats food cooked by mother, wife, sisters, or friends 
and their wives ; every conceivable effort is made to avoid being asked to eat food 
cooked by persons outside these categories. Eating food cooked by another is an 
expression of intimacy and trust, and where these latter are lacking—but the 
categories correct—the tension in the act is obvious. Sisters do not simply cook 
for brothers, cooking for brothers is done by sisters. 

Outside his own village in Tangu a man has most sisters in neighbouring villages. 
Outside Tangu most sisters are located between Tangu itself and the sea: inland 
the network spreads more thinly. Whether for purposes of trade, of for safe and 
comfortable passage, such sisters are both necessary and useful. If a household 
tobacco crop is blighted, or a hunting dog dies, husband and wife think of their 
sisters and brothers elsewhere, and a visit is projected. The journey may be long, 
to the coast perhaps, south into Jumpitzir neighbouring Tangu, or inland across 
miles of jungle and swamp to the ridges of Tangwatt; or it may be to another 
Tangu village. Cooking pots, string bags, areca nuts, cash, iron for spear heads or 
knives, and coloured beads are always in fairly constant demand. News of particular 
shortages quickly gets around. Since, however, the trading relationship is based on 
a kin or moral relationship, if a man visits a sister with string bags in his hand, 
hoping to procure a hunting dog pup, it matters little that the sister has no need 
of string bags. She accepts them with grace, and she and her husband set about 
trying to find a pup. If they cannot, the assumption is that no pups are available 
—and other kinds of goods are pressed on the visitors. Later, if a pup appears, 
a return visit brings it to the household in need. 

Sisters in villages reasonably distant from home have mainly personal and 
economic significance. News may be garnered, of course, but otherwise they are 
of little political significance. The latter belongs to sisters in neighbouring villages. 
For when there is trouble between one village and another—trespass over hunting 
lands and suspicions of sorcery are the most common issues—either within Tangu 

"or between a Tangu village and a foreigner village, each is enabled to bespeak the 
other through mwerkindanger who, in the home village, act as spokesmen for the 
other. As the dispute progresses mwerkindanger become, in fact, delegates of their 
own communities: they seek formule on the basis of which both communities may 
come to an accord.1@ 


FT p, 179. 
16 An example may be found in “ Disputing in Tangu,”’ Joc. cit., pp. 773-776. 
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IV. 


The Tangu word ambwerk refers to the eldest sibling of the same sex in a 
particular context. In relation to her sisters an eldest daughter is ambwerk ; in 
relation to his brother an eldest son is ambwerk. When the context includes the 
children of siblings, or the grandchildren of siblings, ambwerk refers to the eldest 
child of the eldest parent of the same sex. Ambwerk means either eldest (senior) 
male sibling, or eldest (senior) female sibling: only quite fortuitously, as matter of 
fact, does ambwerk mean the eldest of a set of brothers and sisters. A man may 
be ambwerk in relation to father’s sons, but not necesssarily in relation to father’s 
brother’s sons. With precisely the same connotations twman means younger or 
youngest sibling of the same sex. While ambwerk has an absolute value in any 
particular context—there must be an eldest sibling—tuman is used in relation to, 
and mostly in a spirit of contrast with, ambwerk. Thus ambwerk may have several 
younger siblings of the same sex, but twman is he (or she where ambwerk is female) 
who is, for the moment, coupled with ambwerk. After all, no one can be elder than 
ambwerk in a context of siblings ; and ¢wman could only have an absolute value if 
it were known that no one else was going to be born. 

Ambwerk is the link between one generation and the succeeding generation. 
Terminologically identified and set apart his (or her) position is somewhat invidious, 
carrying responsibility without concomitant powers. Separated from other siblings, 
ambwerk is generally assimilated to the senior generation without being considered 
to be of it: he (or she) is both senior child and junior parent without being fully 
accepted by either generation as one of themselves. Within the household ambwerk 
is either deputy father or deputy mother. Without the authority that comes from 
actually being a parent he (or she) is expected to protect, care for, and nurse his 
(or her) younger siblings. Should the fathers die, ambwerk (male) takes over the 
responsibilities of running the household. He becomes as a father. Similarly, an 
eldest daughter may have to take over the work of the mother. But when and if 
they do so neither father’s brothers nor mother’s sisters regard either eldest son or 
eldest daughter as one of themselves. And other siblings tend to regard ambwerk 
so succeeding as something of an usurper. 

Many Tangu myths couple ambwerk with tuman in contrasting roles. Almost 
always ambwerk is revealed as hesitant, assuming cautious responsibility, without the 
confidence that comes from a knowledge of the possession of power and authority. 
Tuman, on the other hand, is cast in the role of initiator. He (or she) is impulsive, 
daring, for ever suggesting what to do next. Tuman may do, or suggest, silly things : 
but when he (or she) does so ambwerk neither forbids nor supports with any 
enthusiasm ; he or she is pulled along, perhaps wondering whether it would not be 
better to leave well alone, but becoming involved all the same. When twman thinks, 
ambwerk is dull; when tuman is forthright; ambwerk is dubious; when tuman 
decides, ambwerk is hennish ; when twman acts, ambwerk follows grumbling behind. 

What seem to be, for quite other reasons, more recent accretions to old myths 
do not make such clear distinctions between the roles of twman and ambwerk. Quite 
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suddenly—in a myth—abilities become so fairly apportioned that each appears to 
be acting out of character. And this to a large degree reflects the situation on the 
ground today: for where values in descent are clear and defined the role of ambwerk 
as the link between two succeeding generations would also be clear and defined. 
Currently, though ambwerk is still expected to take over the role and responsibilities 
of parent when necessary, he (or she) is coming more and more to be regarded as a 
senior sibling without the qualification of being a junior parent. Ina situation where 
a man is ambwerk he has authority. Junior siblings are often more willing to accede 
to him than to a parent. A man pointed out as ambwerk is spoken of with respect. 
In the case of an eldest daughter, the same kind of respect is tinged with carelessness : 
she does not have the opportunity to exert authority, for authority is the prerogative 
of men. 

The past attributes of twman have carried over into the present. He or she is 
expected to be bright, full of fun and mischief. And observation bears out the truth 


’ of the matter. Younger siblings, not burdened with the responsibilities and authority 


of eldest sons and daughters, take themselves less seriously. They still initiate and 
suggest. But ambwerk, no longer subject to a preceding generation—which has 
become associated with the failures and disasters of the past forty years—richer than 
they from having worked on plantations, and comparatively wiser than they in his 
experience of the new Europeanised environment, has become confident and assertive : 
much of the future remains in his hands. Yet, it can only be a transitory role. 
If, as seems to be the trend, all Tangu become patrilineal,!” then it might be expected 
that ambwerk (male) would assume again the role of deputy father without having 
the authority that comes from actually being a father, and without his present 
relative advantages of access to cash and experience in the new environment. The 
next generation will be, more or less equally experienced in the new environment, 
and tuman will be as competent to deal with it as ambwerk, if not more so. With 
the loss of these temporary advantages ambwerk could be expected to revert to his 
traditional role. 


V. 


Brothers are essentially rivals. Though enjoined to co-operate and collaborate 
with each other economically and politically, and though, as in all Tangu relation- 
ships, their activities in relation to each other should be characterised by amity and 
mutual help,!® the underlying rivalry between them is one of the chief sources of 
the dynamic of Tangu society. In myths, particularly in the context of ambwerk 
and tuman, while mutual help and amity are explicit and stressed, their actions in 
relation to each other hardly bear out the general statement about their relationship. 
In real life brothers tend to quarrel with each other and be jealous. By explicitly 
evoking their brotherhood reconciliation is made possible: the ideal operates. 


17 But compare DT pp. 98-99. 
18 Amity exists within its own moral right and explicitly governs all Tangu relationships. 
See on this, “ Disputing in Tangu,”’ op. cit., pp. 765-766. 
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Unlike friends,1® or mwerkindanger, in both of which relationships there are 
varying kinds and degrees of identification with the self, brothers are unique, quite 
separate individuals only formally and quasi-legally united in a common father, 
mother, father and mother, or mother’s mother. Brothers do not trade with each 
other, nor, since they share the same sisters, may they engage in reciprocal exchanges. 
In the past, when descent counted for something more than it does today, brothers 
banded together in order to fight in situations of sorcery and feud. Today, whatever 
their personal feelings about each other may be, and though opportunities for 
expressing such solidarities have become limited owing to the virtual cessation of 
warfare and hot feud, brothers—much more readily where they are matrilineally 
descended, more reluctantly if they are patrilineally descended—still come to each 
other’s help in situations where sorcery is suspected. 

In the normal course of events brothers are expected to co-operate with one 
another in their gardens, when hunting, as dancing teams, and in the preparation 
of feasts. The quality and extent of the co-operation is more evident and concentrated 
in the case of full brothers, less so in the case of half-brothers, and more formally 
in the case of classificatory brothers. As in the other relationships we have so far 
discussed, the ideal pattern is taken from the full blood relationship, and, generally, 
the further the distance in blood the less the relationship approximates to the ideal. 
One womb” is more binding than one father, and a common mother’s mother 
normally more compelling than a common father’s father. Sorcery between brothers 
united in the mother or mother’s mother is not, on any account, to be expected, 
whereas brothers with a common father’s father but without a matriline in common 
—though hardly expected to make use of sorcery against each other—would, in 
certain cases and circumstances, not be above it. 

As babes full brothers compete for the affection and attention of their mother. 
A three-year-old resents the demands of his year-old brother: he grabs the other 
nipple and shouts with vexation should the mother attempt to brush him aside. 
Had the younger sibling been a sister the elder (male) would have been allowed to 
have his fill. An older toddler resents his mother cuddling his younger brother in 
her arms: he snuggles up close and demands his share of affection. Had he been 
a sister she would have sat quietly by, watching with a contented smile, trying to 
prepare some yams for the pot. As young boys, when they leave their mother’s 
care and come under the tutelage of father, brothers then compete for his attention 
and affection. If one is taken out hunting the other wants to be too. If father is 
teaching the younger how to use an axe, the elder stands by and jeers: he knows 
already. If father asks the elder to fill and light his pipe, the younger clamours 
to be allowed to do so instead. Fathers themselves, aware of this keen sense of 
competition among their sons in relation to themselves, sometimes try to get elder 
to teach younger. But without much success. “ Anyone would think,” a younger 
brother might be imagined as saying, “‘ that I could not teach myself!’ The father’s 


19 FT p. 185. 
% Mwerz ungunwan: GT pp. 61-64. 
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attentions, expressive of a willingness to give time and take trouble over his son, 
moral issues, are what is competed for. Anyone can teach what everybody knows. 

As a boy gets older, when he is about ten or eleven, he starts to assert his own 
independence. If father asks him to fetch his pipe, come gardening, go hunting, 
he refuses point blank. When first such refusals occur the father chides his son, 
attempting to persuade him. And though in the beginning he may succeed—the 
son, resentful and sulky, doing his father’s bidding—the time soon comes when the 
father knows he will not prevail. Then, rather than try, he turns to the younger 
boy. The latter leaps at the chance. The older boy, piqued because he has not 
been given the opportunity to make a refusal, sneers: he has finished with all that 
kids’ stuff. The younger boy then comes into his own—only to be challenged in 
his turn by the third. Between first and third brothers, however, or between second 
and fourth, there is no necessary solidarity against, respectively, second and third. 
If between first and third, or between second and fourth, the opportunities for being 
competitive or rivalrous are much more limited than those between first and second, 
second and third, third and fourth, advantage is not taken of particular occasions 
for mutual commiseration and condolence. Whether the need is for a whipping 
post or sympathy a sister is there to provide. Secondary solidarities within the 
sibling group come later in life, under economic and political pressures; they do 
not depend on whether siblings are “‘ alternate ’’ or “ adjacent ’’ but on the economic 
and political circumstances and responsibilities flowing from their several marriages. 

In youth, or as young unmarried men, the rivalry of brothers as children is 
buried under the comradeship that exists between all the young men of a village. 
Strong, fit, healthy, doing little work and having few responsibilities, life consists 
of derring do, enjoying dances, larking with the maidens, and thoughts of contract 
labour, cash, and adventure. Later, after marriage when brothers become involved 
in making exchanges, in providing feasts, in trading, in affording food and shelter 
for wives and children, the rifts begin to show again. Land, and who shall use it 
where and for what, make up one set of pretexts; caring for ageing parents is 
another. Co-operation in the gardens and in the bush to provide feasts makes 
opportunities for comment and reflection on relative abilities and capacities. 
Situations of sorcery may draw brothers together in response to an emergency, 
but if two brothers—especially if they have different mothers—are both competent 
and ambitious they will drift apart and eventually enter a competitive relationship, 
becoming political rivals. Alternatively, brothers solve their rivalries by migrating 
to other settlements, or by founding new ones. Working against the basic personal 
rivalries of brothers—which may often find expression in economic and political 
rivalries as well—are three main considerations: the comradeship and shared 
experiences of youth, which do much to offset the earlier training in rivalry; the 
general belief that brothers do not, or should not, make use of sorcery against each 


*1 An aging father is a mouth to feed and a nuisance. He does no useful work. He is a 
burden, neither wanted nor needed. The ageing mother, on the other hand, works hard until 
she is buried. She is an asset to any household and is, consequently, competed for. (DT p. 88.) 
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other ; and the injunction that brothers should live and work together in amity. 
Nevertheless, the basic social unit is not the corporate kin group, but the independent 
household ; and a man tends always to act in the interests of his household—himself, 
his wife, and his children. And, in the circumstances of an enforced peace, resort 
to administrative courts, and opportunities to earn cash, these interests frequently 
conflict with those of a brother’s household. Lacking the compulsion of such crises 
as recurrent feud and warfare, with added opportunities for independent action, 
households which share a common pool of resources are apt to find grounds for 
dispute. 

In the past a father was to his son a source of affectionate protection, the seat 
of learning and wisdom, a model of firm but gentle manhood, hardworking and 
brave. Authority was the prerogative of the mother’s brother. Today, authority 
is shifting, and in most cases has shifted, to the father. But the roles of mother’s 
brother and father have not been exchanged except in those cases where the father, 
finding it difficult to reconcile his traditional role with authority, has become over- 
authoritative : then sons look to their mother’s brothers for affection—the traditional 
father role. The reverse does not hold. Where a father is unable, or reluctant, 
to exert authority over sons the mother’s brother does not step into the breach— 
unless he is an old conservative bereft of his wisdom : he is likely to be snubbed.** 
Mothers, on the other hand, retain a traditional moral power over their sons : common 
motherhood unites brothers as common fatherhood as yet cannot.%* To a great 
extent, therefore, the differential between brothers seems to depend on their several 
relationships with the father; though they may be united in the mother, having 
the same father by no means presupposes a like unity, and having a different father 
widens the gap. 

Brothers with the one mother, or a common mother’s mother, should not suspect 
each other of sorcery. And though Tangu themselves echo the past in deeming it 
unthinkable, an outside observer would not be wholly surprised today if such a 
case were to occur. Brothers with the same father ought not to suspect each other 
of sorcery—though Tangu will allow, grudgingly, that it can happen where the 
mothers are different. Similarly, classificatory brothers ought not to suspect each 
other of sorcery: but it happens. In general, Tangu like to associate sorcery with 
strangers—with men outside their own social milieu. First suspicions in attempting 
to identify a sorcerer are always directed outside the network of kinship ties involving 
the members of a territorial community. Later, it may be pinned on a scapegoat 
within the community. This scapegoat is repeatedly accused. That is, the 
community acting as a whole tends to place the responsibility for sorcery either 
outside the community, or repeatedly on a particular person within who is expecting 
to be thus treated. Though the complainant concerned may appear to be satisfied 
with such a convenient arrangement, he is not, however, above confiding*‘ that if 


%3 DT p. 99. 
%3GT pp. 61-64. 
%4 To the investigator. 
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the scapegoat is guilty of sorcery he was put up to it, or employed, by a classificatory 
brother who has annoyed him, or with whom he is annoyed, or, more often, by a 
muwerkindang through classificatory siblingship. In both cases it would be true to 
say that the suspicions derive from envy, malice, and jealousy ; an irritant in the 
personal relationship between them. But the pretexts differ. The mwerkindang 
is alleged to be mean or over-generous in exchanges, jealous of the relationship 
between brother and sister, or spiteful regarding the brother’s easy presumption 
that because the wife is his sister he can, from time to time, take the fruits of trees 
or kill a pig on the mwerkindang’s land on the excuse that he happened to see them, 
or it, while coming to see his sister. The brother is alleged to be lazy, or incapable, 
and therefore envious ; or to be too big for his boots and therefore contemptuous. 
To generalise, while overt and published suspicions of sorcery directed towards men 
within the territorial community, or within the network of active kin relationships, 
is considered, on the level of talk, to be unthinkable ; and while those not directly 
concerned try to channel such suspicions outside the areas mentioned, or on to the 
scapegoat, the truth is that actual suspicions are a product of opportunities for the 
expression of bad feeling in a particular relationship—which is not reserved to 
particular kinship categories. 

Unlike males who have significant relationships with both mother and father, 
females hardly form such relationships with their fathers—though fathers give 
feasts in the names of daughters. Where brothers are united or separated, 
definitively, in their mothers, but are basically rivals in relation to their fathers, 
sisters, completely submissive to the authority of fathers, are united or separated 
only in relation to their mothers. Even so, girls, maidens, and women exhibit a 
solidarity in marked contrast with the jealousies, envies, and rivalries to be found 
among men, youths, and boys. Little girls never compete for the attentions of 
either father or mother: they are lucky to be noticed at all. They start working 
as soon as they can walk, their chief joy being, apparently, to satisfy the demands 
of the males of the household. Indeed, one might characterise their behaviour as 
that of persons who realise that they are enjoying the wholly undeserved privilege 
of being alive. Girls follow their mothers, helping them, doing the same kinds of 
work. Where boys gambol, play, or get up to mischief, little girls cluster round 
mother, making string, watching the fire, peeling tubers, or looking after baby. 
When maidens play with each other they stick close together giggling, laughing, 
whispering, talking—apprehensive of possible disapproval or black looks from men 
and youths. Neither girls nor women compete for affection from anybody. They 
give it. Between mother and daughters, and between sisters, there is not only 
much mutual affection but congruence of interests. They are concerned for the 
welfare of the household, its productive capacity, and the health and strength of 
the males within it. Women have in common always their sex, their subservience 
to men, their work, their devotion to service, and their interest in bearing and 
nurturing children. Pairs of sisters often keep together as co-wives of the one 
husband, and old women always find a welcome in the homes of their daughters. 
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Before marriage a girl’s interests outside the household are negligible, and, because 
there are few ways in which a maiden may express a conflict with another—and even 
fewer opportunities—personal animosities tend to be solved by tacit avoidance. 
Whom a maiden will marry is generally left to the parents to decide, though she 
herself might be able to exert a negative rather than a positive influence. After 
marriage, however, a woman may work through her husband. Then, so far as he 
is agreeable, or may be persuaded, she may put into effect such desires and ambitions 
that she may have. 

It would be a mistake to think that because women are generally subservient 
that therefore they are of small account. On the contrary, their subservience 
combined with their capacities for work and service themselves, perhaps, account 
for the serene confidence, and quiet power, that Tangu women have. No man can 
afford to lose, or maltreat, a good wife. A woman who cooks well, works hard, 
and looks after the children can always be sure that her husband will not neglect 
her and will always protect her: she is a political as well as an economic asset. A 
widow with a reputation for being a good wife may choose whom she will for a second 
husband. If at first glance, on the surface, some might see in Tangu women merely 
apathy, further experience shows that they possess an inner moral security and 
confidence in themselves and their abilities which Tangu men essentially lack. 
Their womanhood, if you like, is accepted at birth and remains intact until evidence 
is provided to the contrary. Men, on the other hand, probably traditionally, and 
certainly today—especially in a context including white men and their associated 
abilities—set themselves the task of continually proving their manhood. In 
exchanges, feasts, dances, disputes, oratory, hunting, gardening, and in their 
knowledge of skills, stories, and current events men compete to show their worth : 
a basic situation which determines the kind of relationships men have with each 
other directly, with a woman, through another man, or through a woman; and 
the kind of relationships women have with each other, with men, or through another 
woman, or through a man. 


VI. 


Brothers, sisters, brothers and sisters, in-laws, and friends*> form a complex of 
lateral relationships completed by a consideration of the sweetheart or gangarin 
(pl. gangariner) relationship—the word gangarin being derived from, or giving rise 
to, the verb managangari, ‘‘to laugh at,” or “ joke with,” somebody. 

For Ego, male, gangarin expresses the relationship between himself and a 
particular girl or woman who may be either a father’s sister’s daughter, or a mother’s 
brother’s daughter, but not a father’s brother’s daughter or a mother’s sister’s 
daughter. That is, the relationship is derived from either parent through the 
brother and sister relationship. Those who are gangariner engage in bawdy jokes, 


#5] have not specifically considered twins because when twins are born they are separated, 
one of them being adopted and brought up by another household. They therefore count as 
brothers, sisters, or brother and sister. , 
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sexual play, and even sexual intercourse—though the latter is not approved and 
when it occurs entails procedures of purification and rectification. As children 
gangariner play with each other, enjoying mutual confidences. As youth and maiden 
they take advantage of dances and balmy evenings to sit next to each other, whisper 
sweet nothings, and fondle and stroke each other. Breast play—stroking, petting, 
titillating, licking, sucking, and biting—is of the essence. Privacy is a matter of 
individual taste, though it may be reducible to a matter of parental control. As I 
used to work until fairly late at night, gangariner used to take the opportunity to 
sit up with me. In this way they could indulge their fancies, talk, and have a cup 
of tea between whiles without risk of being overtaken by too passionate desire. 
Parental anxieties were lulled, and before my light was extinguished I had to see 
them safely to their homes—this latter being not so much a matter of propriety as 
because, with no light and others asleep, to be out and about after dark was to 
invite the attentions of a sorcerer. 

Gangariner may not marry. Though they are to each other within the marriage- 
able categories, and a man may be married to the sister of his gangarin, between 
gangariner as such marriage is impossible. On the other hand, if parents betroth 
a son and daughter to each other, but the marriage does not eventuate, then the 
two may become gangariner. Moreover, as in all Tangu relationships, if the relation- 
ship is not actively maintained and physically expressed, it lapses : conversely, the 
relationship may exist between boy and girl, or man and woman, who are rot in 
the requisite categories as derived through the parents’ siblings. Thus, if boy and 
girl—who are told by their parents that they are gangariner—do not take to each 
other, then the relationship lapses ; and when girl and boy who are not gangariner 
start behaving as though they were gangariner, they become so. If before marriage 
gangariner have sexual intercourse, it is considered that their stomachs will swell, 
boils will break out over their skins, and they will have diarrhoea. Eventually, 
they may die. Both sickness and death may be avoided, however, by confessing 
the fact either to a friend, or to an old man, and then undergoing a purificatory 
rite together in the presence of the third party.2® Through the third party the rest 
of the community—if anyone knows of it—comes indirectly to learn that confession 
and atonement have been made.?’ If sexual intercourse takes place between 
gangariner after the woman is married the man is treated as an adulterer. Normally, 
compensation in dogs’ teeth, cash, or a pig is paid. But if the adulterer within the 
gangarin relationship is himself married, and can be proved to be the begetter of a 
child by his act,?* he has claims on, and obligations towards, the child second only 
to those of the mother. Thus, if the woman’s husband neglects the child the mother 
is faced with the consequence of her wrong in terms of a choice between holding 

26 The old man is one who “ notices the smell” of the wrongdoing: confession to him 
anticipates a possible denunciation. After confession has been made the guilty parties together 
eat a preparation—bark scrapings of the viv’kna (a thorny bark) tree wrapped in dracaena (bam) 
leaves and stuffed in a bamboo barrel—made up by the old man. After the completion of the 
rite the old man ceases to ‘‘ smell” any wrongdoing. 


27 Compare FT p. 180. 
28 If, for example, the husband is away on contract labour. 
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on to the child—accepting the husband’s neglect—and hoping for effective attention 
from the gangarin, or having the gangarin adopt her child. 

The gangarin relationship—a rather atypical joking relationship—is not only 
derived from the brother and sister relationship, it forms a third point in a triangle 
of formal relationships between a man and a woman in the same generation. 
Husband and wife make formal consent to a relationship involving complementary 
services and obligations to one another, sexual claims, and the bearing, nurturing, 
and protection of children; brother and sister provide each other with services, 
though it is the sister who surrenders herself completely to the moral imperative 
contained within the relationship ; sweethearts provide each other with a limited 
range of purely pleasurable intimacies. Wife cooks for husband, and each has 
legitimised sexual claims on the other; sister cooks for brother, but neither has 
legitimate sexual claims on the other ; sweethearts enjoy each other without entering 
on a serious sexual relationship. 


VII. 

In any one feasting year a Tangu community—by which is meant a major or 
large settlement incorporating several smaller ones—is divided into two roughly 
equivalent halves each of which is in a dancing and feasting exchange relationship 
with the other.2® On the first occasion the one half dances while the other produces 
and cooks the feast for them; and on the following occasion roles are reversed. 
All over Tangu the idiom expressing this structural division is in the form, ‘“‘ We 
brothers are dancing for our sisters,” or, “‘ We sisters are cooking for our brothers.” 
In some of the communities of one of the four Tangu neighbourhoods® the two 
sections are known respectively as “elder brothers’ and ‘‘ younger brothers ”; 
and while the idiom in these cases may be, “ We elder brothers are cooking for our 
younger brothers ”’ or vice versa, they also use the idiom of sisters cooking for brothers, 
and brothers dancing for sisters. The situation may be expressed diagrammatically 
(Figure 3). 


Household A = d ! i - — 
' : - 








—where household A co-operates with households the husbands of which stand to 
A as brothers, or the wives of which stand to a as sisters, either to feast, or to dance 
for, a similarly formed group of households the wives and husbands of which stand 
as sisters and brothers to A and a respectively. In fact, the alignments are not 
stable ; and though the kinship idiom is used it is an expression of the economic 
(exchange) relationship involved rather than a description of the kin linkages. 


29 DT p. 95, and MT pp. 46-47. 
%” Wanitzir (GT p. 56). 
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Thus, if two husbands are co-operating they are behaving as brother ideally should 
and, therefore, they are as brothers; and if two households are in an exchange 
relationship they are behaving as though they were linked by the brother-sister 
relationship—and while they continue to make exchanges they are, in fact, regarded 
as being linked by the brother-sister relationship. 

The ideal form of marriage accords with this basic structural division. Ego, 
male, marries a bride in the category of mother’s brother’s daughter, and Ego’s 
sister marries Ego’s bride’s brother (Figure 4). The two households so formed come 
into exchange relationships with each other across the brother and sister link. For 
feasts and co-operative exchanges A and his “ brothers,’ who would be married to 
a’s “‘ sisters,” would co-operate to provide exchange feasts for B and his “ brothers ”’ 
and 0} and her “ sisters.” 
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FIGURE 4. 


It will be noticed (refer to Figure 4) that mother’s brother is father’s mwerkindang, 
and that father’s sister is mother’s mwerkindang ; that the exchange relationship 
between A and B is inherited by their sons, and the exchange relationships between 
a and b is inherited by their daughters. Or, the exchanye relationship between 
households A and B is inherited by the households X and Y. X who has helped 
his father A to make exchanges with B, on marriage takes a daughter from B and 
continues exchanges with B’s son’s household ; or, the woman y is continuing with 
b’s daughter her own mother’s exchange relationship with b in B: a double unilineal 
inheritance of exchange relationships implying a solidarity between men and their 
fathers, and between women and their mothers. If land, connoting access to produce 
and wealth, were passed in the same lines, and if equal numbers of households had 
equal numbers of inter-marriageable sons and daughters, then a community would 
consist of two equivalent halves in an exchange relationship. This indeed is the 
primary model that Tangu keep in their minds. They attempt to adjust to it in 
the face of untimely deaths, barrenness, unequal numbers of progeny, and different 
ways of inheriting, and exercising claims on, land. It is a formal logical model, 
wedded to exchange and co-operative relationships, which reveals how Tangu think 
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of themselves and their relations with others around them in the idiom of siblingship. 
Sons and daughters of mwerkindanger themselves become mwerkindanger ; sisters 
continue to cook for their brothers though they do so through a basic opposition of 
households in an exchange relationship. 


The ideal form emphasises the content of the mwerkindang relationship in 
relation to marriage. In the regular feasting and dancing exchanges which take 
place through the year there occurs an activity known as br’ngun’guni.*! This is 
a political occasion during which men, in formal debate or disputation, make names 
for themselves—and so gain in prestige, influence, and political power—by their 
oratorical prowess. Brothers talk to, or against, their mwerkindanger. Matters 
debated might include anything within the whole field of public affairs, but in any 
case, besides discussing these matters in terms of existing co-operative and exchange 
relationships, recent exchanges in themselves are discussed in terms of whether or 
not they were equivalent. Br’ngun’guni, regularly occurring, is in short not only 
an opportunity for disputation within a conventional form but also a “ set piece ” 
for mwerkindanger to dispute with one another. In this way mwerkindanger, who 
as wives and husbands may be thought of as legitimised mates substituting for 
brothers and sisters who would like to but who may not mate with each other, 
express their mutual identifications and concomitant antagonisms in regular 
exchanges which, because they should be precisely equivalent but cannot in their 
nature be so, provide the opportunity to show either amity arising from the 
identification, or hostility arising from the antagonism. Mwerkindanger not in 
accord may always find fault. 


Though I have mentioned that mwerkindang refers to a man’s sister’s husband, 
or to a woman’s brother’s wife, the same word is also used to refer to a daughter’s 
husband, the son-in-law. Thus (refer to Figure 4), both A and X call Y mwerkindang 
—expectable and logical in the situation where A and B, actively engaging in 
exchanges, are being helped by X and Y respectively. In terms of the exchange 
relationship which is of the essence, sociologically, of the mwerkindang relationship, 
A has every reason to classify Y with B, and B every reason to classify X with A. 
Within terms of the exchange relationship there is an identification between father 
and son as opposed to the daughter and son-in-law. Now, A and Y, and B and X 
belong to the same uterine lines; A and X, and B and Y, belong to the same 
patrilines ; and, since a patriline ceases with the woman, X and Y belong neither 
to the same patriline nor to the same uterine line. If followed back the same would 
be true of A and B. 


There are therefore not two but three basic linear categories so far as males 
are concerned ; and mwerkindanger within the same generation belong neither to 
the same patriline nor to the same uterine line. As between two succeeding 
generations the mwerkindang (son-in-law) belongs to the same uterine line as the 
father-in-law (called twok). But A and Y also stand to each other as mother’s 


31 Br’ngun’guni is more fully discussed in ‘‘ Disputing in Tangu,” op. cit., pp. 764-766. 
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brother and sister’s son (awukaran). In so far as A and Y are assimilated together 
in the uterine line they are awuk-aran ; in so far as they are differentiated through 
the exchange relationship they are iwok-mwerkindang. As the son of A’s sister, 
Y is united to A ; as the son of B—who is to A’s sister precisely what A is not— 
Y is opposed to, or differentiated from, A. Each consideration points to the fact 
that departure is taken from the relationship between brother and sister who, if 
united in spirit, are for significant social purposes parted. But not wholly parted. 
The exchange relationship dramatises their continuing unity as well as the divisions 
between them. 

The term for son’s wife, or daughter-in-law, is geumeung. Within terms of the 
formal ideal, though a male in relation to other males may fit into one of three basic 
linear categories, a female can only belong to a given uterine line: with her the 
patriline ends, or is irrelevant. Female mwerkindanger are of different uterine lines. 
A and x are of the same uterine line, @ and x are of different uterine lines, B and 
x are of different uterine lines. As far as A is concerned x is not only his daughter- 
in-law, in the same uterine line, but his sister’s daughter, his mwerkamum. He has 
bases of solidarity with x: he can assert that he is “one womb” with her, and 
indeed, in later life, when he grows old and feeble, he will look to her for care and 
attention rather than to X. X is merely A’s son, who cut the personal bond between 
them when X himself was about ten years old : they have only the patriline between 
them. Finally, the word geumeung is itself a compound of geum or geumb, meaning 
milk, and ameung or ’meung, meaning mother: a clear indication of the kind of 
solidarity that is implied. 

Upon the marriage of X and x, in days gone by, x was ritually deflorated, coitus 
interruptus, by a man standing to X in the same category as B.**2 B and X are in 
the same uterine line; B and x are in different uterine lines. Either, therefore, as 
a ritual act the defloration does not count as an incest; or in this context x does 
not stand to the category B, socially, as daughter; or father-daughter incest is 
comparatively unimportant. In fact, in the full blood brother-sister and father- 
daughter incest are considered equally unthinkable and reprehensible: sexual 
relationships within the household—apart from husband and wife—are barred. At 
one or two removes brother-sister incest is still heinous whereas father-daughter 
incest is considered more silly than sinful: they are not in the same uterine line. 
Further away, sexual relations pose the question whether they can be legitimised 
in marriage—which poses the further problems of marriage payment, the formation 
of a household, co-operative and exchange relationships. 


It will be noted that father’s sister’s daughter may coincide with mothers’ 
brother’s daughter. The difference between them is really in the point of reference 
or derivation. For although mother’s brother’s daughter may also be father’s 
sister’s daughter, it is clear that a father’s sister not married to a mother’s brother 
cannot bear, for Ego, a mother’s brother’s daughter. Thus when Tangu say that 


32MT p. 49. 
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a gangarin for Ego, male, is either a father’s sister’s daughter, or a mother’s brother’s 
daughter, they are really making a form of classification under father’s sister— 
eliminating she who might be married. At the same time once the particular 
mother’s brother’s daughter whom Ego is to marry has been selected, another 
mother’s brother’s daughter may be selected as gangarin. Either way gangariner, 
like spouses, are of different uterine lines ; and with both categories different kinds 
of sexual relations are permitted or enjoined. Sisters—mother’s daughters, or 
mother’s sisters’ daughters—are in the same uterine line: sexual relations are 
barred. Since, formally, A’s brothers ought to be married to a’s sisters, father’s 
daughters and father’s brothers’ daughters, also sisters, are in the same uterine line 
too: sexual relations are barred. Before marriage, X, a member of household 4, 
co-operates with the households formed by A’s brothers and a’s sisters. And in 
fact, if X, before marriage, is asked to list his sisters, he runs through the names 
of the daughters of those households with which his own is in a co-operative 
relationship. Pressed for further names he tends to fumble over genealogy, seeking 
those who are mother’s sisters’ daughters and father’s brothers’ daughters. Where 
the exchange or co-operative relationships do not tally with genealogical kinship 
categories he laughs: ‘“‘ That is how it is these days !’’ At the same time, however, 
it is clear that he is following the model which brings kinship category and economic 
relationship into close association. Further, he is doing what is natural, and in the 
circumstances logical. He refers first to what he knows and to what has pragmatic 
or affective significance—the economic or co-operative or exchange relationship. 

What is significant about the model is its ability to accommodate most known 
forms of descent system. However, land, group name, feuding alignment, mystical 
solidarity, or other criterion of corporate activity may be transmitted down the 
generations the model is able to accommodate them. All that Ego, male, is required 
to know and do, is that he should take a wife from a household with which his own has 
been in an exchange relationship, and that he should have exchange relationships 
with the households formed by the married daughters of the households with which 
he used to co-operate. To clinch the matter he should see that a sister, a daughter 
of one of the households with which he used to co-operate, marries a man whom his 
wife calls brother, or with whom she used to co-operate before the marriage took 
place. For land he may look either to that associated with his own natal household, 
or to that associated with his wife’s natal household.** For allies he may look to 
his mother’s sons, his mother’s sisters’ sons, his father’s sons, and his father’s brothers’ 
sons—a reasonably large range. Within these terms he is able to fend for himself, 
in his own and his household’s best interests, and so participate in community life. 
Inevitably, conflicts of choice arise. Then, irrespective of previous group alignments, 
action is taken in terms of what is thought to be most advantageous to the household 
as an independent unit. 

Although it can only be in the nature of a calculated guess it is, perhaps, the 
form of the model analysed above which, sociologically, has enabled the four 


33MT pp. 50-51. DT pp. 90-95. 
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neighbourhoods to become, over a period of time, a single polity. In three of the 
neighbourhoods of Tangu matrilineal descent—passage of land, group name, feuding 
solidarity—seems to have been the rule ; in the one remaining neighbourhood there 
existed some communities with patrilineal descent, and in others a form of double 
unilineal descent.*4 

Though these different systems would have had their obvious influences on the 
composition of corporate groups, and the terms in which a variety of claims— 
especially to land—might be phrased, there seems to be no reason to doubt that 
they were geared to the common model of marriage and associated exchange and 
co-operative relationships. What would have caused troubles most easily when the 
four neighbourhoods closed their ranks in a military alliance against outsiders, and 
when marriage across community and neighbourhood boundaries became frequent, 
would have been the different kinds of internal solidarities wedded to passage of 
land. The trading relationships, formed by the inter-marriages, on the other hand, 
and the existence of mwerkindanger in different communities, would have tended, 
on the whole, towards solidarity and the restoration of peace. Nevertheless, there 
were troubles, and with the benefit of the memories of old men it is possible to see 
how they might have, and probably did, come about. 

On marriage man and wife might represent, say, respectively, matrilineal and 
patrilineal solidarities. In whichever of the two communities they settled and lived 
they would fit into the pattern of exchange and co-operative relationships set initially 
by the spouse who was at home. Thus, if the husband was stranger, he would 
co-operate with those households the wives of which stood to his own wife as sister, 
and he would exchange with those formed by his wife’s brothers. At the same 
time, as a household, particular household-to-household exchange and trading 
relationships would exist with the husband’s sisters in the natal community. On 
the whole the situation would have been analagous to that existing between Tangu 
and foreigner neighbouring communities today—but for other important factors. 
First, there was no language barrier.*® Second, there were large numbers of inter- 
marriages. The children of an inter-marriage would have been provided with 
different kinds of sets of claims deriving from either parent, but not necessarily any 
fixed criteria or particularly preferential range of opportunities for attempting to 
exercise some or all of the claims so derived. With a language barrier claims would 
have been more favourably regarded in the co-linguistic, natal community. With 
no language barrier the way was open for particular persons to persuade, or dispute 
with, the whole or parts of either community. And with many other mixed house- 
holds with the same kinds of problem and opportunity it would have been remarkable 
if conservatives wedded to a particular range of custom had been able to hold out 
for long. Further, exogamy was associated with the smallest local group, and shifts 
of residence could bring otherwise unmarriageable persons within a permissible 

34 The argument is considered at length in GT pp. 56-72, and DT pp. 85-99. 

35 There seems no reason to suppose that the boundaries of the Tangu language, which 


today correspond very precisely with a topographical boundary set by a main V-shaped ridge, 
were any different up to a century ago. 
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range ;°* completely new settlements might be founded, enabling those concerned 
both to exercise more closely their claims over land, and to choose wives from other 
settlements ;*’ a marriage could be arranged under the rules relating to friendship ;** 
and though membership of the groups known as gagawa also formally qualified the 
choice of who was a marriageable mate, membership of gagawa might be changed 
to suit particular requirements.*® That is, though difficulties arising over who 
should exercise what claims where were aggravated by a situation which presented 
opportunities for marriage irrespective of genealogical kin affiliation by descent, 
departure from siblingship could, and probably did, provide a normative mechanism 
for regulating marriage and relations between households. 


VIII. 


Sibling behaviour in Tangu takes its departure from the fact that siblingship 
both determines, and is determined by, exchange and co-operative relationships. 
The model of the marital-sibling relationship is an economic arrangement at least 
as much as it is one of kinship: if particular kinds of sibling relationship, 
genealogically based, carry the threat of certain kinds of economic involvement, 
exchange and co-operative relationships themselves are a guide to particular kinds 
of siblingship. Before marriage brothers, sisters, and brothers and sisters are 
formally in co-operative relationships ; conversely, unmarried men and women who 
are in co-operative relationships are, or are as, brothers, sisters, and brothers and 
sisters. After marriage brothers, and sisters, remain, formally, in co-operative 
relationships ; and households which co-operate are brothers in their husbands, 
and sisters in their wives. But the households formed by brothers and sisters come, 
formally, into exchange relationships ; and the spouses of households in exchange 
relationships are to each other as brother and sister. Economic—and therefore 
political—relationships between households are functions of siblingship or vice versa. 

In societies where political and economic activities are basically determined by 
membership of descent groups the behaviour of siblings cannot but be seen in a 
context where the overriding considerations in social life are attached to the descent 
group. Thus the behaviour of siblings among the Tallensi,* for example, must be 
interpreted in the light of their membership of an agnatic lineage, and in relation 
to cognatic and affinal ties. Siblings and siblingship may then be discussed in terms 
of wider, and perhaps more compelling social relationships. Within a context 
formed by mutually exclusive and structurally permanent corporate groups whose 
members, down the generations, succeed to offices and statuses, and inherit land, 
movables, shrines, stock, and wives from each other, such principles as the social 
equivalence of siblings‘! might be fruitfully explored. In Tangu no such 


36 GT pp. 65-60. 
37 GT p. 69. 
38 FT p. 185. 
°*GT pp. 69-70. 
4©M. Fortes, The Web of Kinship among the Tallensi, London, 1949, pp. 241-280. 
“1 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, ‘‘ The Social Organization of Australian Tribes,’ Oceania, Vol. I, 
No. 3, pp. 428-429; and M. Fortes, op. cit., pp. 242-243, 269-280. 
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considerations operate. Co-operative groups are not stable, and the passage of one, 
two, or three years may see fresh alliances being formed. There are no offices apart 
from those imposed by the administration, no statuses which one may pass on to 
another. There are no herds of stock, no shrines. By the time a man dies his 
movable property has been taken from him by the members of the household that 
is looking after him. Widows marry widowers or join sisters as second wives: 
what the widow does is her business and no brother of the dead husband has a claim 
on her (though he ought to help her if she asks help). The most effective claim 
to land is habitual usage—backed up by an association of the land with either parent 
of either spouse. 

Siblingship occupies much the same place among Tangu as does the lineage 
among the Tallensi. Basic tensions flow from marriage, from the relationships 
between brothers, from the brother-sister relationship. Premarital life is quite 
different from post-marital life. Siblingship of the same sex provides the formal 
criterion for the formation of temporary co-operative, quasi-corporate, groups whose 
membership changes in response to political and economic exigencies ; and sibling- 
ship of different sex provides the formal criterion for oppositional or exchange 
relationships. Nevertheless, the idiom describing the totality of politico-economic 
relations between households remains permanently phrased in terms of siblingship. 
Before marriage brothers and sister co-operate, after marriage their several households 
become involved in exchange relationships. When very young, at about the age of 
six or seven years, a Tangu girl becomes aware of the political implications of her 
siblingship. She knows then that she will one day be a wife in an independent 
household, and that she will be in exchange relationships with those whom she calls 
brother and with whom she now co-operates ; she knows, too, that her worth as a 
wife will depend on her capacity for hard work, her patience, and on her skill in 
the activities associated with women. Realization comes to a boy rather later in 
life and more slowly. From his mother’s care and attention he comes under the 
tutelage of his father. He signifies his own independence when he refuses to comply 
with the requests of his father. From then on he begins to choose his associates 
for himself. By the time he marries and becomes politically significant he knows, 
roughly, which of his brothers he can trust and the men with whom, in time, he 
would like to form a co-operative alliance. Twins, so often socially identified, are 
treated as quite separate persons: the mother keeps one, the other is adopted. 

In such circumstances, when siblingship itself is the formal political criterion, 
the behaviour of siblings as kin is hardly separable from their behaviour as political 
personalities. Households containing the elementary family are themselves the 
units which the politically ambitious must needs attempt to manipulate. Unless 
specifically deputed in ad hoc circumstances the head of a household, a husband, 
may speak only for himself and the members of his particular household. He cannot 
speak for married sons with households of their own, nor is his word binding on 
unmarried sons who feel they can make arrangements to get on without him. Indeed, 


“E.g. Fortes, op. cit., p. 272. 
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even when quite young a child who makes it quite evident that he or she would 
prefer to live in a household other than that in which he or she was born is free to 
transfer his or her allegiance. And although such an act might be taken as evidence 
of corporateness it is, in fact, evidence of the freedom of choice granted to individuals. 
In Tangu, as a matter of ethic, men are not necessarily bound by the words or 
activities of others unless they intimate specifically that they will be so bound. 
Even then, if the situation is tricky, an ‘individual feels entitled to withdraw should 
he feel it in his interest to do so. Loyalty to kinsfolk and neighbours is secondary 
in relation to the self and the household ; and when households, neighbours, and 
kinsfolk act in concert they do so from self-interest rather than axiomatically. 


A Tangu boy starts life in an environment in which no one but his mother, his 
sisters, and his mother’s sisters has any significant place. From there he moves 
into an ambience of kin relationships dominated by father and filled out with mother, 
brothers, and sisters. As soon as a boy rejects his father he begins to deal mainly 
with brothers, with sisters, and with boys who might become brothers-in-law. 
Later, his horizon widens to include friends, who are precisely what brothers are 
not, and gangariner who do not cook for him or care for him, but with whom he may 
engage in sexual play. Upon marriage he takes on the responsibility of a household : 
he has as wife a woman who will provide him with the services of a sister, the sexual 
play permitted of a gangarin, and the rights of sexual intercourse freely allowed 
only with a wife ; his brothers become rivals with whom he should co-operate, but 
with whom he may be forced to compete; with his brothers-in-law he is in 
oppositional, exchange relationships which he can make as vicious or as amicable 
as his interests—qualified by his sisters who are married to his brothers-in-law, and 
his wife who is their sister—will allow. Tangu girls, on the other hand, without 
many opportunities for exercising effective initiative, are brought up by women, 
with women, to be women—to care and cook for their brothers, to cook and care 
for their husbands, to lean to the wind blown by their menfolk. On both parts, 
though perhaps less so with women in relation to their mothers, and especially in 
view of the decay of the mother’s brother-sister’s son relationship, concern for the 
preceding generation might be described as minimal. 


Even if men and women in Tangu were personally greatly concerned for their 
parents and grand-parents, the structural significance of their associated activities 
in relation to siblingship would hardly be less limited. So long as the basic unit 
remains the household and not a corporate descent group, siblingship provides a 
sufficiently flexible principle on which to base marriage and the consequent relations 
between households. 


KENELM O. L. BURRIDGE. 
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INTERPRETATION OF CARGO CULTS—COMMENTS 
By Jupy INGLIs 


N a recent article, ‘“On the Interpretation of Cargo Cults,”! Dr. W. E. H. Stanner 

expresses a number of disagreements with a paper of mine*® which I should like 
to consider, since they raise some interesting puzzles about what kinds of explanations 
are appropriate and possible. 

My interest was first in why there are cargo cults. A study of the available 
records revealed so many different answers to this question that there appeared to be a 
problem of explanation. My article was primarily, therefore, a consideration of 
what had been written about cargo cults. 


The available interpretations, I suggested, fell into six categories: cults had 
been seen as essentially political or religious, as the expression of economic dis- 
satisfaction or a moral protest or a particular state, of mind, or as a response to a 
charismatic leader. These categories are not, of course, mutually exclusive, since 
cults have often been seen as combining several elements. Dr. Stanner appears to 
have taken this classification as a classification of cults rather than of their possible 
interpretations. 


A further misunderstanding is that I have tried to explain cult in terms of move- 
ment. Within the rag-bag collection of so-called “‘ nativistic movements,” I should 
wish to limit the name “ cargo cult’ to those in which European-style wealth is 
sought by certain actions, performed at the behest of a prophet, and intended to 
influence the spirits. “‘ Movement ” has been widely used to group together a variety 
of phenomena, and within this group distinctions may and should be drawn. In 
section II of my article I recognized both the possibility and necessity of drawing 
them. What sometimes complicates the distinction of “cult” from “ non-cult ” 
is that some movements have sought not only to influence the administration by one 
kind of action, but also to influence the supernatural powers by another kind. 


I said that cargo cults are “‘ naive ’’—which Dr. Stanner considers a Thurber-ish 
usage, an “ intellectualistic projection ’’ and an example of ‘‘ philosophic empiricism.” 
He takes it to connote irrationality, and to indicate an illusory belief that “ symbolic 
acts can be studied within a schema which is appropriate for technical acts.” 


I think the disagreement here is partly verbal. I should not call “ ritual ”’ 
either naive or sophisticated. The naivety is revealed in the view that this is a way 
of obtaining cargo. In Dr. Stanner’s own words, “ the affair with the spirits remains 
one-sided: there is no transaction.’ He has said in an earlier publication that 
“a valid cognition of means’”’ is virtually impossible to these people. 


Any attempt to understand societies other than our own is full of “ intel- 
lectualistic projections.”” Dr. Stanner speaks, for example, of ritual acts as “an 
intricate complexus of sign-functions’’ and of cargo cults as “a convulsive effort 


to preserve the segmentary form of society.”” These do not describe the phenomenal, 


1 Oceania, Vol. XXIX, No. 1, September, 1958. 
® Oceania, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, June, 1957. 
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but are an intellectual apprehension of its nature or essence. I do not understand 
the derogatory use of ‘“ philosophical empiricism.” 

Since it was not ritual which I designated “ naive,’ but the apprehension of 
the relation between ends and means implied in ritual efforts to obtain wealth, it 
will be clear that no charge of irrationality is being laid against the Melanesians. 
One can argue rationally from mistaken presuppositions. They suppose cargo 
might be obtained by following the prophet, but they are wrong. I have not 
suggested that ritual acts are mistaken by the Melanesians for technical acts. For my 
purpose, what is relevant is not their view of the means, but the fact that the means 
are unsuccessful in attaining the desired object. 

Although my account is said to incline less than many others to the solecism 
of explaining ritual by belief, a strong attack is launched against it on this ground. 
As a matter of fact, I did not attempt to “ explain ” ritual at all, and would certainly 
not assume that any belief necessarily implied any particular activity. One can 
argue, assuming that Melanesians are rational men, that the performance of ritual 
entails a belief in its efficacy by at least some of the performers. We cannot be sure 
that any particular performer of the ritual believes that it will succeed. The frame 
of mind that is described by “ belief in the prophet ” has not been discussed in the 
literature on cargo cults, and the phrase probably covers everything from a passionate 
conviction to a casual interest. 

If Dr. Stanner is worried about the facile assumption that “ traditional beliefs ’’ 
give rise to cargo cults, then we are in agreement. As I pointed out, the relation 
between indigenous religious ideas and present practices has barely been explored. 
But one can be suspicious of the claim that there is a direct causal relation between 
belief and ritual without denying the possibility that beliefs are among the con- 
tributory conditions giving rise to activities of a ritual kind. I think Dr. Stanner 
recognizes that tradition makes a contribution when he suggests that the ‘“ golden 
age’ mythology provides “an imagery of rationalization and justification.”’ 

Dr. Stanner remarks that my review considers closely only historical or psycho- 
logical explanations of cargo cults, and ignores sociological ones. A “ sociological 
explanation,” he says, is one in which “ a set of facts, which seem to ‘ hang together ’ 
as do those of cult, are made to seem more orderly and, to that extent, more under- 
standable by being brought together through abstraction under a general concept.” 

In section IV of my paper I considered several different attempts to make the 
facts of cargo cult more orderly by bringing them under a general concept, and they 
fall within Dr. Stanner’s definition. My inclination was to call these “ general 
interpretations,” and so to distinguish them from efforts to outline the conditions 
common and peculiar to all cargo cults (“ strict. explanations ’’). 

Of two “ sociological interpretations,” Dr. Stanner remarks that he can accept 
or reject them on “ no good grounds, other than a sense of plausibility or implaus- 
ibility.” ‘‘ The facts,” he says, ‘‘ suggest (or should suggest) the concept. . .”’ But 
the same facts have suggested different interpretations to different people. It is not 
a question of having the facts wrong (although some interpretations may leave 
important facts out of account). One can agree about the facts and disagree about 
the interpretation, and these disagreements are hard to settle. We choose between 
conflicting interpretations on grounds of “ plausibility.” 

Dr. Stanner thinks that in attempting to outline the conditions which give rise 
to a cult one uses a “ model” which is “ foreign to an anthropology of persistent 
social systems.” He goes on (leaning, perhaps, toward philosophical idealism), 
“the cult and its conditions are within the one enlarged system of events, and, from 
an anthropological point of view, must be so studied.” Nevertheless, when he offers 
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us a ‘‘ strategy of study,” this is the model he uses. He says we must have not only 
“ an intensive concept of the what of cult,” but also a ‘‘ working hypothesis as to the 
conditions of occurrence of cult.” These conditions are further divided into “ enabling 
and precipitating conditions.” We are studying, he suggests, a ‘‘ process” in which 
the “ functional ” schema and the “ structural ’”’ schema are inappropriate. 

If we can describe the process, we have explained the cult. Dr. Stanner does not 
attempt to do this, although he gives hints about what he takes the nature of the 
process to be. “ If any imagery is appropriate, it is that of growth and maturation . . 
As long as the traditional life-and-world view survives with any force, they provide 
an imagery of rationalization and justification. We are almost certainly correct in 
seeking an explanation of the onset of cult in the maturation of contemporary strains 
rationalized by old ideas.”” He suggests that the distribution of European wealth 
through the economy has led to move-by-move changes which in a period of time 
might make immanent a “ structural re-alignment ’’ and result in the “ crisis” of 
cult. 

Although Dr. Stanner speaks of cults and their preconditions being within one 
system, I do not think I can agree with him that there is something arbitrary in 
selecting cargo cults for study. They force themselves upon our attention because 
they are dramatic, out of the ordinary, and puzzling. We want to know why they 
occur, so a model of explanation in which we try to isolate the conditions of occurrence 
seems not only appropriate, but inevitable. 

Dr. Stanner and I agree that the explanations so far offered are unsatisfactory 
because of their generality and vagueness. He suggests that we need “ limited 
hypotheses and intensive methods ”’, that we must find “ reasoned means for drawing 
a line, or different lines for different studies, between enabling and precipitating 
conditions.” It is useless to “cite a vast plurality of enabling and precipitating 
conditions ”’ since from them nothing comes which is “ truly definitive of cult.” 

If I am not misinterpreting these remarks, Dr. Stanner also requires what I have 
called a “‘ strict explanation ’’—one which includes not only the conditions common 
to all cases of cargo cult, but also those which are peculiar to, or “ truly definitive ” 
of, cult. Yet he is highly critical of my claim that a “ strict explanation ’’ must 
be of this kind. “It is,” he says, ‘‘ a perfectionist device for an impossible enterprise.” 

If the enterprise is really impossible, it is not worth attempting. But Dr. Stanner 
recommends an attempt, and thinks its success a theoretical, if not, as he says, “‘a 
cult in itself.” If we want to answer the question “‘ Why do cargo cults occur ? ”’ 
we try and enumerate the conditions “‘ definitive of cult.”” This is a proper procedure. 

We may fail to enumerate these conditions for at least two reasons. First, our 
evidence may be insufficient, or the evidence at hand may need more careful study. 
Second, we may have assumed more similarity between the phenomena grouped as 
“cargo cults” than in fact there is. Dr. Stanner, I think, would give the first 
reason, while I favour the second. 

I have argued that the available evidence permits us to demy that a strict explana- 
tion of cargo cults can be found because of the diversity of men and conditions 
involved. If we could outline a combination of conditions which occur only where a 
cult occurs, then we should have our strict explanation. 

Social changes are occurring all over Melanesia, while the cults, although wide- 
spread, are sporadic. Why a cult here, but not there? In Dr. Stanner’s words, 
“the crisis” has to be invested with meaning by someone. We do not know, and 
cannot hope to know, why particular leaders see particular meanings in this or that 
aspect of a generalized state of affairs.” We might add that the response of the 
led cannot be foreseen either ; some prophets arouse little enthusiasm. 
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Dr. Stanner has thus reached a conclusion which he found so uncongenial in 
my paper—that, in the last analysis cults are unpredictable because they depend on 
attitudes or insights which are unknowable. 

But because he thinks that there are conditions “ definitive of cult”. which 
careful study may reveal, he disagrees with my conclusion that cults are in the last 
analysis ‘‘ particular.” The diversity of conditions in which cults have already 
arisen forces me to conclude that if there is a condition ‘‘ definitive of cult,” it is the 
similarity of native states of mind. Different combinations of conditions, and this 
particular kind of response to them, produce cults. Some of these contributory 
conditions will be common to all cases, others will be unique. The combination of 
conditions giving rise to any particular cult is a particular combination. 


Jupy INGLIs. 
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The Kuma: Freedom and Conformity in the New Guinea Highlands. By Marie Reay. 
Published by the Melbourne University Press on behalf of The Australian 
National University. 1959. Pp. I-XVI, 1-222. With illustrations. 
Price, A45/-. 

This is the first contribution in book form and in English on the social 
anthropology of a New Guinea Central Highlands people. Vicedom and Tischner, 
Die Mbowamb, 1943-8, and Aufenanger and Holtker, Die Gende in Zentralnewguinea, 
1940, both in German, have preceded it. We hope that books in English by some 
of the other anthropologists who have worked in the Highlands during the past 
decade will soon follow it. 

Dr. Marie Reay’s book is what the sub-title claims, a thesis on “‘ freedom and 
conformity in the New Guinea Highlands,” among the Kuma people. It is well 
written and concise. It is a small book, and for that we can be thankful, but its 
210 pages and over 80,000 words give us an ample, well-rounded picture of Kuma 
society, a picture based on analysis of observed data and presented within a sound 
framework of social theory. 

The examination of the social structure is particularly thorough. Amongst the 
points made is that ‘‘ the sub-subclan is the only recognized descent group that is 
thought of as a pedigreed group by its members,” and further that although sub- 
subclan genealogical linkage may seem to “‘ supply a non-localized grouping with the 
kind of unity that contiguity gives, this is countered by the unequivocal identification 
of the sub-sub-subclan or sub-lineage with a definite locality.” There is a good 
description and analysis of clan and parish, and an interesting classification of 
associates of a parish. 

The chapters on rivalry of kin and social transactions (“ the observable elements 
of a people’s social economy ”’) are well done. Dr. Reay has a facility for apt phrasing 
which helps the reader quickly to see the significance of an institution or custom. 
Thus, “‘ women’s ‘ value’ as persons is low enough for them to be regarded as goods 
in exchange and consequently low enough for female infanticide to be practised.” 
And again: “‘ In an easy environment, but using techniques and materials which are 
crude and often slipshod, the Kuma lead a life of flamboyance and 4lan on a material 
plane of plenty.”’ So too, the very titles of the chapters on “‘ The Rhetoric Thumpers ” 
and ‘“‘ The Grim Lessons of Living ” are intriguing. In the latter chapter, the contrast 
of the regular and highly formalized initiation ceremonies of the Australian Aborigines 
with the irregular and informal type of the Kuma is well brought out. ‘‘ When the 
rites occur at longer intervals, are less formal, and are experienced differently by 
various boys, an equal diffuseness can be found in adult behaviour ” (p. 174). 

The conclusion is that Kuma culture is “‘ sensate,”’ and that the Kuma have no 
idea of freedom. Unity is gained but the price is high, “ the costs of regulation heavy 
and unequal, and the opportunities for self-expression limited.” 

Dr. Reay’s book is a valuable and very thoughtful contribution to our knowledge 
of New Guinea society. It should have a wide circulation amongst students in their 
senior years of anthropology as well as amongst graduates and staff. We would 
hope, too, that administrative officers and missionaries would read it. 

But why has the barrier of an exorbitant price of 45/- been raised ? Apparently, 
only a small edition has been printed. Surely it would have been better business, 
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as well as better service, to have doubled the edition and brought the price down to 
30/-, even if the Australian National University failed to recoup part of its share of 
the cost. At least the edition would have been sold, for the book is well produced 
and topical. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Rangatira. By Norman B. Tindale and Harold A. Lindsay. Illustrated by Douglas 
F. Maxted, Rigby Limited, Adelaide, 1959. Price 13/6. 

Although the dust jacket says that this book “ will hold the interest of all 
ages’, a kindly interpretation of the author’s intention would be that it is meant 
for young adolescents. The story, set apparently about 1000 years ago, concerns 
a group of Pacific Islanders who, led by a castaway chief from another island, set 
out in a double canoe along Kupe’s track for “‘ The Land of Long Bright Days” 
(New Zealand). Thereafter follows a series of adventures including a Maori expedition 
to Australia. The book is fairly well written in plain English. Although there is 
absurdity in it and many of the incidents are stereotyped, it is a good children’s 
story and does convey a certain amount of elementary information about Maori life 
such as might be gained in less romantic form, but also much more truly, from 
Best’s little book, ‘“ The Maori As He Was’”’. What is objectionable is the authors’ 
claim to scholarship. They clearly do not know the Maori anthropological field. 
In an appendix they contrast the amount of archeological material on the Negrito 
people of Australia, about whom they have written a previous book, with the 
scarcity of it in the case of the Polynesians, saying “‘. . . the Polynesian people have 
always observed cleanliness in and around their dwelling sites, with most of the 
rubbish dumped into the sea or burnt. While commendable as regards sanitation 
and in the esthetic sense, it means a dearth of those mounds of bones, ashes, 
discarded implements, worn-out clothing, lost or broken ornaments, and other 
occupational debris which prove such treasure-grounds for those who are piecing 
together the long story of man’s sojourn on the earth and the growth of his cultures.” 
(p. 186). In fact the Polynesians, not alone it is obvious, were adept at producing 
rubbish and in-New Zealand there are thousands of middens many feet deep. The 
museums are stocked to overflowing with “ discarded implements . . . lost or broken 
ornaments, and other occupational debris”. Open to doubt also is how well the 
authors have read the books which they cite as main sources of information. They 
perpetuate the myth of there having been a more primitive people in New Zealand 
before the first Maori arrived despite the fact that Roger Duff in ‘“‘ The Moa hunter 
Period of Maori Culture ’’ shows that there is no evidence of a people earlier than 
the Moa-hunters and the heroes of this book are Moa-hunters. On page 188 there 
is the statement that ‘...some inferences drawn by the authors from recent 
discoveries in cultural and physical anthropology are here published for the first 
time ’’. One may hope that it is for the last time also. Just how extraordinary 
some of the inferences are can be seen from two examples. One is that ‘‘ The 
Southern Italians who have migrated to Australia in such numbers of late years 
are modified descendants of the same stock ”’ as the Polynesians (p. 201), and the 
second is that the Melanesians are Polynesians with a strong admixture of Papuan 
blood (p. 201). It would not be fair to criticise this book severely if it had been 
presented simply as fiction. But the authors are pretentious in regard to its 
anthropological reliability and there is a danger that schools will regard it as a semi- 
documentary account of Maori life in pre-European days. 

W. R. GEDDEs. 
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